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PREFACE   TO   NEW   EDITION. 


It  deeins  now  hanlly  necessary  to  plead  tlio  cause  of 
civics  in  the  schools.    On  the  othor  liand,  there  is  meilod 
a  fuller  diHcussion  of  the  methods  of  teiichiii>;  the  suhjiKit. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  no  text-lM»)k  is  rwiuir.d  during 
the  early  years  of  the  public  school  course.    The  child  will 
gain  an  idea  of  wliat  government  is  by  examples  drawn 
from  the  home  and  the  school.    As  he  gi-ows  older  ho  can 
be  taught  to  observe  some  of  the  work  of  govurninent  as 
performed  by  the  municipality.    He  may  seo  whiit  roads 
are  being  made  or  improved,  what  side- walks  are  being 
put  down,  and  what  protects  the  community  lioin  the 
danger  of  fire.    But  beyond  the  municipal  field  ho  c     not 
very  well  proceed  by  direct  ol»ervation.    New  principles 
appear.    The  whole  area  of  government  becomes  extra- 
ordinarily complex.     The  discipline  of  the  party  system, 
the  solidarity  of  the  cabinet,  the  parallel  activities  of 
parliament  and  legislature,  and   the   glamour  of    the 
monarchical  tradition  have  to  be  studied  definitely  like 
new  processes  in  arithmetic  or  new  chapters  in  history. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  aim  of  this  book  is  to  help 
the  pupil  at  this  stage  of  his  progress.    The  larger  part 
of  the  text  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  federal 
system  and  its  relation  to  the  provincial  system.    Topics 
XII-XIV  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  reference  and 
completeness,  and  for  the  use  of  senior  pupils  and  study 
clubs. 
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CANADIAN   CIVICS. 

PART  I.— NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

TOPIC  I. 

The  Outside  Nations  and  the  Empire. 

1.    The  Nations. 

When  we  look  abroad  upon   the  world,  we 

observe  that  it  has  numerous  divisions  which 

bear  the  name  of  "countries"  and  which  are 
occupied  by  "  nations."  Some  of  these  divisions 
are  large,  such  as  the  United  States  and  Bussia, 
while  others  are  small,  such  as  Switzerland  and 
Greece.  But  we  must  not  estimate  power  and 
importance  solely  by  extent  of  territory.  Thus 
Germany,  though  occupying  a  portion  of  Europe 
of  only  moderate  area,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world. 

There  are,  however,  very  few  countries  strong 
enough  to  defend  themselves  successfully  against 
a  foreign  foe.  The  weaker  nations  owe  their 
independence  sometimes  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  more  powerful,  but  more  often  to  the 


OASADus  oirica 
m.M  jealc^j,  ,^^^ 

o  oijr  strong.     Consequently    if  a  ^r«„ii 

pven  the  former  in  „„,  „j,  or  potior 
Tim  offorts  are  coiBtoDtly  beinK  mde  .„ 

p-  *  T>  .  .  '^°®  great  powers."  Thev  ara 
Great  Bntain,  Fmnce.  Germany.  Italy  Z^ 
Hungary.  Bussia.  United  State'  and  ^a^T. 

a.    The  Kinds  of  Government 
.   ^^'  ''^^'  ^  been  said,  we  c.n  describe 
ma  general  way  what  a  "nation"  is   TT^ 
-ted    body   of    people    occupy^,"    l^l 
temto^  which  is  called  a  "couotr^..    fX 
-a"-  are  so  ananged  that  onT  man;^'"; 
sm^l  group  of  men.  acts  as  its  head    and  is 
•^highest  rep^sentative  in  its  de^^^ti^ 
other  nations.     Now  the  question  i,  W  ^ 
a  very  large  number  of  people,  in  some  ca^ 

at  tney  will  form  one  nation?    The  answer 
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fa  that  this  result  is  brought  about  by  what  is 
called  "government,"  and  we  shall  be  studying 
m  tbs  book  what  our  government  is  and  how 
It  Holds  our  nation  together. 

To  us  in  our  day  it  would  seem  quite 
natural  for  a  number  of  persons  to  agree  to 
work  together  and  to  help  one  anotW  in 
^7    ways,    such    as   giving  aid    in    defence 

3T  .r™''''  ''™'"^  '''^''''  ^''^  friends, 
and  buildnig  roads  and  bridges  or  making  othe^ 

improvements.  But  we  learn  from  history  that 
the  present  arrangements  by  which  these  and 
^ny  other  things  are  done,  were  arrived  at 
on^y  after  centuries  of  effort.  Moreover,  some 
iiations  have  not  made  as  much  progress  in 
government  as  we,  and  we  ourselves,  we  shall 
see.  have  not  yet  reached  perfection. 

If  we  read  history  and  observe  how  govern 
ments  have  grown  up.  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
place  them  m  two  classes.  One  class  will  include 
those  m  which  the  head  of  the  nation,  generally 
called  a  fang  or  an  emperor,  is  always  a  mem^^r 
of  a  particular  family,  and  in  which  the  son 
no  matter  what  sort  of  man  he  may  be,  usuall^ 
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succeeds  the  father.  Ihis  kind  of  government 
is  called  "monarchical,"  and  it  is  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  other  kind 
of  government  is  the  "republican,"  where  the 
head,  often  known  as  the  "  prosident,"  is  chosen 
from  the  general  body  of  the  people  by  the 
citizens  themselves  or  by  persons  directly  repre- 
senting them.  This  is  the  form  existing  ip  the 
United  States  and  France.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  often  men  who  are  bom  poor  and  in  a 
humble  position  rise  to  be  presidents  of  the 
republics. 

The  better  division,  however,  is  into  the  two 
classes,  "despotic"  and  "popular."  In  a  des- 
potic government,  the  Yuler  and  a  small  group  of 
men  associated  with  him  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  nation  without  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  while,  in  a  popular  government, 
the  rulers,  whoever  they  may  be,  must  govern 
as  the  people  wish.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  is  monarchical  and  popular,  while  that 
of  the  United  States  is  republican  and  popular. 
There  are  not  many  purely  despotic  governments 
now  in  the  world,  but  some  of  the  n^onarchical 
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governments  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  some  of  the 
republican  governments  of  South  America  still 
belong  to  that  class. 

3.  The  Empire  and  the  Oolonies. 
The  name  "  Great  Britain "  is  ordinarily 
used  as  the  short  form  for  the  full  title, 
"The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."  Great  Britain  is  the  ruling  state,  or 
division,  in  the  Empire  to  which  we  belong.  In 
dealings  with  other  nations,  except  in  com- 
mercial and  some  other  matters.  Great  Britain 
acts  for  the  whole  Empire.  Divisions  of  the 
Empire,  such  as  Canada,  may  have  representa- 
tives in  making  treaties  and  arrangements  with 
other  nations  on  any  matter  which  closely 
concerns  them.  But  these  are  appointed  as 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  as  well,  and 
are  considered  as  such  by  foreign  states. 

It  is  plain  that  at  present  a  great  change 
is  going  on  in  the  Empire.  Some  think  that 
after  a  time  the  several  divisions  that  are  in 
the  same  position  as  om-selves,  will  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  ruling  division,  Great 
Britain,  and  that  some  way  will  be  devised  of 
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making  them  all  work  together  as  one  nation, 
when  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Others 
believe  that  this  plan  of  "  allied  nations  "  is  not 
practicable,  and  that,  if  we  try  to  carry  it  out,  it 
will  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empire. 
Here  is  one  of  our  great  problems  and  no  one 
yet  can  see  a  good  solution. 

Our  Empire  is  not  an  "  empire "  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  It  has  received  this  name 
solely  on  account  of  its  enormous  size,  for  its 
head  is  not  an  emperor  but  a  king.  Though  the 
king  is  called  an  emperor  as  well,  it  is  only  as  the 
ruler  of  India  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  title. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  Empire,  except 
the  British  Isles  and  India,  were  originally 
called  "colonies,"  or  settlements,  beteause 
emigrants  went  from  Great  Britain  to  take  up 
land,  or  settle,  in  them.  All  of  them  were  at 
first  govemfl  by  men  whom  Great  Britain 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  colonists  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  management  of  their 
own  public  affairs. 

But  afterwards  those  colonies  which  possessed 
a  sufficiently  large  and  suitable  population  were 
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allowed  to  govern  themselves,  and  they  have  all 
established  popular  forms  of  government  as 
much  like  that  of  Great  Britain  as  possible. 
Such  colonies  have  long  been  known  as  self- 
governing  colonies,  but  they  have  lately  received 
the  special  name  of  "  dominions."  This  is  the 
name  which  we  .chose  when  we  united  the 
separate  colonies  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  into  one  lar^e  country,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  word  "colony"  we  do  not  like,  and  we 
usually  speak  of  ourselves  as  a  "  nation."  Some 
object  to  the  name  "  nation,"  because  it  ordin- 
arily means  an  "  independent  nation "  or 
"sovereign  state,"  and  we  do  not  claim  to  be 
that,  but  desire  to  be  part  of  the  Empire.  Its 
use  may  be  defended,  because  it  is  the  nearest 
suitable  word  for  a  new  condition  of  affairs,  and 
we  give  the  term  a  special  meaning,  just  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  given  a  special 
meaning  to  the  word  "state."  A  "state"  like 
New  York  is  not  an  independent  state,  but  is 
subject  to  the  government  of  the  whole  United 
States  at  Washington.  The  chief  "dominions" 
in  the  Empire  besides  Canada,  are  Austzriliit 
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(called  "Commonwealth),"  New  Zealand,  New- 
foundland, and  Union  of  South  Africa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  which  have 
no  I  a  population  suitable  for  self-government,  as 
those  situated  in  the  tropics  where  the  native 
races  are  not  highly  civilized,  are  placed,  either 
wholly  or  partly,  under  the  administration  of 
persons  chosen  by  Great  Britain.  Such  are 
called  "crown  colonies." 

But  sometimes  native  races  are  left  under  their 
own  rulers.  Great  Britain  maintaining  a  general 
oversight  through  a  specially  appointed  repre- 
sentative. This  kind  of  government  is  known 
as  a  "protectorate."  An  example  is  Egypt, 
which  has  its  own  native  ruler  or  Sultan, 
as  he  is  called.  This  country  formerly  be- 
longed to  Turkey,  but  was  finally  made 
a  part  of  our  Empire  during  the  Great 
War. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  British  Empire 
there  is  every  kind  of  government,  from  the 
most  highly  popular  to  the  most  despotic.  But 
whatever    may    be    the    form.    Great    Britain 
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endeaTours  to  administer  it  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  make  possible  for  each  of  the  vast 
number  of  races  and  tribes  under  the  imperial 
sway  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  a)  1 
prosperity. 

Nom.— The  name  "Omit  BriUin  "  has  bmn  employed  through- 
out But  it  u  to  be  obeerved  that  the  name  "  England  "  ii  often 
ued  for  the  whole  "United  Kingdom,"  because  of  ita  being  that 
of  the  largeat  diviaion.  Tlie  term  "Britain"  ia  also  employed. 
" Impf-ial  Government "  ia  frequently  used  for  "Government  of 
Great  Britain"  or  "British  Government,"  becauae  it  is  the 
■upreme  or  highest  government  of  the  Empire.  "Greater 
Britain"  is  a  oommon  newspaper  term  for  the  ooloniea.  Its 
origin  is  obvious.  The  actual  title  of  the  king  is:  "George  the 
Fifth,  by  the  Grace  of  Gud,  of  the  United  Kingilom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  th* 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India." 


Questions. 

1.  What  nations  are  called  the  "  great  powers  "  ?    Why 
are  they  so  called  ? 

2.  What  does  "  government "  do  for  the  nation  ? 

3.  Mention  and  describe  the  chief  kinds  of  govern- 
ment 

4.  What  is  an  empire  ?     Why  do  we  call  the  British 
Eimpire  by  that  name  ? 

5.  What  are  "crown  colocies,"  "protectorates,"  and 
"dominions" ?  ,  Give  examples  of  each. 

6.  Read  over  and  try  to  understand  the  lines  quoted 
from  Shakespeare 
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ENQLAMa 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  aceptered  id«, 

This  earth  of  nuuMty,  thia  seat  of  Man, 

This  ot       Eden,  demi-paradise, 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 

Or  aa  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands, 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  thia  realm,  thia  Enghnd 

"»,  «*»  MttanI  //,  At  II,  m.  t 


TOPIC  II. 

The  Dominion  and  the  PRovmcEa 

1.    Federal  System  of  Ooyemment. 

Our  system  of  goverament  is  what  is  known 

as    a    confederation,    and    in    this    respect   it 

resembles    that    of    the     United    States    and 

Australia  and  differs  from  that  of  Great  Britain 

and  France.     The    settled   part    of  Canada  is 

divided    into    nine    provinces,    each    having   a 

government  of  its  own. 


im  DOMimOH  AKD  TH«  PBOVIMCta  H 

A   provincial   government  has  the  duty  of 
looking  after  certain  definite  matters  which  con- 
cem  the  province  alone,  and  which  it  is  believed 
can  best  be  managed  by  such  a  botly  of  local  men 
&inil«r  with  local  needa     In  a  country  of  vast 
extent  such  as  ours,  the  provinces  differ  very  much 
from  one  another,  in  their  position,  some  being 
on  the  sea  and  others  inland;  in  their  physical 
features,  wme  being  mountainous  and  others 
consisting  of  prairie;    and  in  their  inhabitants 
some  containing  chiefly  people  whose  ancestors 
came  from  the  British  Isles,  others  possessing  a 
more  mixed  population,  and  one.  Quebec,  having 
a  great  majority  of  persons  of  French  descent 
Consequently,  it  is  plain  that  with  respect  to 
many  things  laws  must  be  different  in  different 
provmces  in  order  to   suit    the    varying   con- 
ditiom,. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  matters  which  were 
thought  by  the  founders  of  our  constitution 
to  concern  the  whole  body  of  Canadian.,  or 
those  about  which  it  was  felt  more  suitable  laws 
could  be  made  by  a  group  of  men  representing 
the  entire  country,  were  left  to  be  managed 
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by  a  central  government,    usually    called    the 
Dominion  or  Federal  Government. 

a    Subjects  of  Dominion  Legialatibn. 
Now  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
as  to  which  government,  Dominion  or  provincial, 
had    the    right    to    make    laws    in    regard    to 
particular    matters,    it    was    agreed    that    the 
Dominion  should  deal   with  everything  which 
was  not  expressly  assigned  to  the  control  of 
the    provinces.     Then   "for  greater  certainty" 
there  was  drawn  up  the  following  list  of  subjects 
about  which  the  government  of  the  Dominion 
alone  has   the  power   to    "legislate"  (that  is, 
make  laws) : 

(1)  The  public  debt  and  property,  (2)  trade 
and  commerce,    (3)  the   raising   of  money  by 
any   kind    of  taxation,    (4)   the   borrowing  of 
money,    (5)  the  postal  service,    (6)  the  taking 
of  the  census,  (7)  military  and  naval  matters, 
(8)  the  payment    of  the    "civil   service,"  that 
is,  the  clerks  and  other  officials  employed  by 
the   government,   (9)  lighthouses,    (10)   naviga- 
tion and  shipping,  (11)  quarantine  and  marine 
hospitals,  (12)  fisheries,  (13)  ferries,  except  when 
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entirely  within  a  province,  (14)  currency  and 
coinage,  (15)  banking  and  paper  money,  (16) 
savings    banks,    (17)    weights    and    measures, 

(18)  bills  of  exchange  and    promissory  notes, 

(19)  interest,  (20)  legal  tender,  that  is,  what 
shall  be  accepted  as  money  in  payment  for 
anything,  (21)  bankruptcy,  (22)  patents  for 
inventions,  (23)  copyrights  on  books,  etc, 
(24)  ludians  and  Indian  lands,  (25)  naturali- 
zation, that  is,  the  giving  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  foreigners,  (26)  marriage  and 
divorce,  (27)  the  criminal  law,  except  the  con- 
stitution of  the  courts  of  law,  (28)  penitentiaries, 
(29)  matters  expressly  stated  as  not  belonging 
to  the  provinces. 

3.  Subjects  of  Provincial  Legialation. 
To  the  provincial  governments  has  been 
assigned  the  definite  list  of  subjects  given 
below.  They  cannot  legislate  about  any  matter 
not  mentioned  in  this  list;  but  they  alone  can 
legislate  about  those  which  are  included  in  it. 
The  list  is, 

(1)  The  changing  of  the  constitution  of  the 
province,    except    in    regard    to   the   office    of 
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heutenant-govemor,  (2)  direct  taxation,  (3)  the 
borrowing  of  money  for  the  province,  (4)  the 
cml   service   of  the  province,    (5)   the  public 
lands,  if  the  province  oAvns  its  lands,   (6)  the 
pnsons  and  reformatories  of  the  province    (7) 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  charitable  institutions 
(8)  mumcipal  institutions,  (9)  licenses  such  as 
those  of  taverns,  shops,  and  auctioneers,  (10) 
local  works  and  undertakings,   except  lines  of 
steamships,    railways,    canals,    telegraphs,    and 
other  works  and  undertakings  extending  outside 
the  province,  and  such  works  which,  although 
wholly  inside  the  province,  are  declared  by  the 
Dommion   parliament    to    be    for    the  geneml 
advantage  of  Canada.  (11)  the  incorporation  of 
companies  for  business  in  the  province,  (12)  the 
solemnization  of  marriage,    (13)   property  and 
cml  rights,  (14)  the  administration  of  justice 
and  procedure  in   civil  matters  in  the  courts 
(15)  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
case  any  provincial   law   is    broken,  and   (16) 
generally    all    matters    of  a    merely    local    or 
private  nature. 

The  subject  of  education  must  be  added  to 
this  provincial  list.    But  if  a  province  before 
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it  entered  confederation  lias  passed  laws  to 
establish  separate  schools,  it  must  always  allow 
these  schools  to  be  carried  on.  Consequently, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ontario  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  Quebef-  can  never  be  forced  to  give 
up  the  separate  schools  which  they  at  present 
possess.  Further,  the  subjects  of  agriculture 
and  immigration  may  be  dealt  with  by  both 
the  Dominion  and  the  provinces.  But  if  the 
Dominion  law  and  the  provincial  law  do  not 
agree  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Dominion  law 
is  the  one  which  has  force. 

What  happens  if  a  province  enacts  a  law  on  a 
subject  with  which  it  has  no  right  to  deal  ?  If 
a  person  breaks  such  a  law,  can  he  be  punished  ? 
He  can  allow  the  matter  to  go  to  trial  in  a  court, 
and  it  is  there  determined  whether  the  province 
has  a  right  to  enact  such  a  law  or  not.  If  the 
province  has  no  such  right,  the  person  wins  his 
case  and  cannot  be  punished.  In  very  important 
matters  a  suit  of  this  kind  will  be  carried  from 
a  lower  court  to  a  higher,  until  it  is  finally 
decided  by  the  highest  court  in  the  Empire,  the 
Privy  Council  in  England. 
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4.    Dominion  Control  of  Provincial  Legislation. 
But  there  is  another  way  by  which  not  only  a 
law  beyond  the  right  of  a  province  to  make,  but 
even  one  which  comes  within  its  right,  can  be 
entirely    set    aside.     This    is    to    be   found   in 
what  ,s  known  as  the  power  of  "disallowance." 
The  Dominion  government  may,  if  it  desires, 
dasallow,"   or  set   aside,   any  provincial   law, 
provided  that  it  does  so  within  a  year  after 
receiving  a  copy  of  such  law  from  the  province. 
Ihis  IS   a   power  which   should   not   be   used 
very  often,  because  it  is  very  natm-al  for  the 
people  of  a  province  to  resent  what  looks  like 
too    much    interference  with    their   own    local 
aiiairs. 

5.  I^'Perial  Control  of  Dominion  Legislatioa 
!  he  government  of  Great  Britain  has  likewise 
the  nght  to  disJlow  a  law  enacted  by  the 
Dominion,  if  it  is  considered  that  this  law 
will  cause  injury  to  the  Empire,  is  contrary  to 
treaties  that  have  been  made  with  foreign 
nations;  or  is  beyond  the  right  of  om-  parliament 
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6.    Uncertainties  as  to  Dominion  £uad  ProTincial 
Powers. 

Now  it  may  seem  as  if  everything  had  been 
carefully  provided  for,  so  that  no  dispute  could 
ever  arise  between  a  province  and  the  Dominion 
in  regar'l  to  the  subjects  about  which  they  have 
a  right  to  legislate.      But  it  is  just  here  that 
some    of    the  greatest    difficulties    have    been 
encoimtered.     Many  matters  were  not  carefully 
enough  stated   in    the  constitution,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  courts  have  had  to  do  a  great 
deal    of    work    in    determining    whether    the 
Dominion  or  the  provinces  have   the  power  to 
legislate  in  certain  cases.     For  example,  one  of 
the  very  important  questions  for  a  long  time  in 
doubt  was,  how  far  the  provinces  could  go  in 
making   laws    about    the    sale   of   intoxicating 
liquors.     This  question  has  been  at  last  decided, 
and  it  is  now  known  that  the  provinces  are 
allowed  to  restrict  and  practically  to  f  ohibit  the 
sale  in  certain  well-defined  ways. 

In  concluding  this  topic,  we  may  observe  that 
the  laws  of  our  province  have  much  more  to  do 
with  our  ordinary  life  and  its  happiness  than 
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have  the  laws  of  the  Dominion.  For  what  our 
city  or  other  local  municipality  asks  from  us  or 
does  for  us.  how  our  schools  are  conducted,  how 
property  is  kept  or  sold,  and  a  vast  number  of 
such  matters  as  most  intimately  concern  us,  all 
depend  upon  the  laws,  good  or  bad,  which  our 
province  makes. 

NoTi.-The  "conatitution"  ia  the  n«„e  given  to  the  Khol. 
body  or  collection  of  r„les  in  accordance  with  which  the  govern- 
ment  of  .country  i,  conducted.  In  Great  Britain  the«e  rule. are 
not  anywhere  written  out  together  in  one  document  They  are 
gathered  from  what  British  government,  have  done  ia  the  p«t 
even  back  to  distant  age.,  and  have  come  to  be  pretty  weU 
understood.  If  there  is  doubt  a.  to  what  to  do  in  a  pa^cZ 
o-e,  or  .f  there  really  is  no  rule,  a  certain  decision  is  adopted  by 
the  government  a.  to  the  matter.     This  decision  may  lead  up  to 

^^IL'st/".""  '""""'  '"'*  "  '""^  '  "precedent."  In  the 
Umted  States,  however,  a  great  number  of  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment are  written  out  in  a  formal  document,  and  are  ohamred 
rarely  and  with  difficulty.     So  we  speak  of  Great  Britun  ».  havin« 

ilelT""*".!'  T""'"'"""'  ""*  "'  ">«  ^"•'«<»  States  «.  having 
Urgely  a  wntten  constitution.  Can«U  has  a  written  constit* 
tion  in  the  "Bntish  North  America  AcV  which  w,»p«„ed  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  at  our  request  in  1867,  so  that  the 
various  separate  provinces  of  those  days  might  be  formed  into  a 
union  or  "confederation."  and  be  able  to  work  together  with  . 
federal  government  over  them  all.  But  there  are  a  multitude  of 
points  which  oui  written  constitution  does  not  cover,  and  «,  w. 
foUow  and  establish  precedents  as  well,  and  also  gi  back  to  thi 
precedent,  set  by  the  govemmente  of  Great  Britun. 
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Questions. 

1.  Why  18  the  federal  system  of  government  suitable 
for  Canada  ? 

2.  Tell  in  a  general  way  what  classes  of  subjects  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  and  of  tlic 
provincial  governments.  Illustrate  your  answer  by 
examples. 

3.  To  what  extent  can  the  provinces  deal  with  the 
subjects  of  education  and  immigration  ? 

4  How  can  the  Dominion  control  the  legislation 
of  the  provinces  ?  How  can  Great  Britain  control 
Dominion  legislation? 

6.  What  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  working  of  our 
federal  system  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  "constitution"?  What  is 
a  "  precedent "  ? 

•  7.  Write  a  composition  taking  as  your  subject  the 
thought  contained  in  the  following  lines : 

The  State. 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-raiised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  piidok 
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No  1  men,  his;h-niiDded  men, 
With  powers    b  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  crake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  oold  rocks  and  brambles  rude,— 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

—Waiiam  Jomi. 


TOPIC  III. 
How  THE  Laws  are  Made.. 

1.    Legislation. 

In  the  government  of  a  country  there  are 
three  kinds  of  work  to  be  done.  One  is  the 
making  of  the  laws,  and  another  is  the  carrying 
out  of  the  l&y.  The  third  kind  of  work  is  that 
which  the  courts  do  in  deciding  what  the  law  is 
in  particular  cases  that  are  brought  before  them. 

Let  us  for  the  present  consider  only  the  first 
kind  of  work,  the  making  of  the  laws.  We  may 
well  do  so,  because  in  our  country  the  men  who 
carry  out  the  laws  are  also  among  those  who 
make  the  laws.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  men  who  carry  out  the  laws, 
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namely,  the  president  and  his  cabinot,  may  have 
little  jmrt  in  making  them. 

2.    Parliament 
The    body    of   men    who    legislate    for   the 
Dominion  is  called  the  "  parliament "  of  Canada. 
Parliament  consists  of  the  king  and  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Commons.     The  king  cannot,  of  course,  be 
present  here  in  Canada,  and  so  some  one  is 
appointed  to  act  for  him.     This  representative 
of  UiL  king  is  known  as  the  governor-general. 
Yet  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  king 
is  consic'ered  to  be  the  direct  ruler  of  Canada. 
All  kws  are  made  in  his   name,  and  not  in 
that  of   the  governor-general.     Moreover,   the 
governor-general  is  said  to  give  not  his  own  but 
•the  king's  assent  to  a  bill,  before  it '  ecomes  law. 

3.  Governor-General. 
The  governor-general  is  appointed  by  the 
British  government,  and  is  generally  some  well 
known  man  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  usually  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  No  Canadian 
has  ever  been  appointed,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  rule  has  been  made  as  yet  in  regard 
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to  the  matter.      Some  rf«v  th^ 

raeut  of  .  c.„,d,„  ^  ^.^  y^  ^^^  1-1" 
The  g„ven,or.g.„»ral,„.ta  towH,  the  !,„,«, 

way  M  th8  king  .cte  towimU  the  houses  of 
d.ys  has  „„  p„„„  ^  j„  8  "o™ 

.be  houses  Of  ^i.,„,„.  „,,^.     /^        ^ 
a  bill,  he  must  assent  to  it. 

He  does  not  sit  in  either  of  the  houses  and 
.3  quite  apart  from  them.     But  tho  lei  of 

Hurj  cr'  ''''  ""•  '''  ^^^°"  -^-  '^^ 
to  te  I  the  .  T  "  "'""^  '°  ^'^y'  «  «-P««ted 
to  tell  the  kmg  about  all  important  matterTthat 

are  being  discussed  in  parliament.    The  king  rn 

r;  ''"T  ""  ^"'"  ^'  '^«  government'^ 
can  warn  him,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  Mng 

^Hiament  to  ™ake  mistakes,  but  cannot  refu^f 
t^  do  what  parliament  wishes.    All  discussion, 
between  the  king  and  the  leader  of  the  goC 
-n    a.  kept  absolutely  secret.     So  Lbod, 
r^ly   knows    what    the    king's    opinions  ara 
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Since  he  must  do  what  parliament  and  its 
leader  desire,  he  is  never  blamed  if  a  mistake 
u  made.  Consequently,  there  is  at  the  head  of 
the  nation  a  person  who  13  regarded  as  above 
and  beyond  all  the  fierce  struggle  of  politics. 
If  the  nation  is  dissatisfied,  it  blames  only  the 
leader  of  the  government  and  those  who  support 
him  in  parliament. 

Sometimes,    however,   our   governor-general, 
when  a  bill  is  sent  to  him  after  it  has  passed 
the  two  Houses,  may  say  that  he  does  not  give 
the  king's  assent  to  it,  but  reserves  it  for  the 
king's    decision,    that    is.    of  course,    for   the 
decision  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
The  governor-general  will  never  reserve  a  bill, 
unless  he  has  a  good  reason  for  so  doing,  such 
as,  believing  that  it  will  be  hurtful  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  that  it  is  contrary  to  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  or  that  it  is  beyond  the  right  of 
our  parliament  to  pass.     Two  years  are  allowed 
for  the  British  government  to  consider  whether 
the    king's    assent    shall    be   given    to    a    bill 
reserved  in  this  way.     If  it  is  given,   the  bill 
becomes    law,    but,  if  not,  the  bill  does  not 
become  law. 
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A8  haa  been  mentioned  before,  the  Britisk 
government  can  likewise  disallow  a  law  already 
passed  and  assented  to  by  the  governor-genej 
So  IS  powers  are  very  great,  but  they  are  used 
carefully,  or  there  would  soon  arise  much  ill- 
feeling  m  Canada  against  Britain.     In  the  same 
way  there  would  be  ill-feeling  in  the  provinces 
If  the  Dommion  government  used  its  power  of 
disallowance  without  proper  care.    All  trouble 
.s  usually  avoided,    because    the  governments 
concerned  earnestly  strive  to  meet  one  another's 
"ews  as    ar  as  possible.     In  the  end  matter 
can  generally  be  arranged  in  a  very  friendly  way 
even  when  the  governments  have  not  at  first 
been  m  agreement  upon  certain  points. 

4.    The  Senate. 
It  is  in  the  houses  of  pariiament  that  the  laws 
are  made;  for  it  is  now  plain  that  the  governor- 
general,  although  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  nation 
has    scarcely    any    real    power.      Of   the    two 

than  the  Commoite.  The  Senate  has,  however 
the  same  right  of  legislation  as  the  Commons' 
except  m  one  important  matter.    But  usually  it 
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does  not  try  f  do  much  work  beyoncl  accepting 
after  more  or  less  discussion  and  amendment 
the  bills  already  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Later  we  shall  leani  why  it  is  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  more  important  parliamentary 
body. 

6-    The  House  of  Oommons- 
The  laws  are  really  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  leader  of  the  government  is 
nearly  always  a   member   of  this   House  and 
"Tiides  it  in  its  work.     If  ho  should  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he  mu.st  ha\e  son.3 
one  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  place.     But  such  an  arrange- 
ment  is   not   a   safe    one    in    our  parliament. 
Besid-is  the  leader  of  the  government,  most  of 
the  members  of  his  cabinet,  that  is,  those  who 
are  directly  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     We  usually  speak  of  the  leader 
and  his  cabinet  as  the   "government."     They 
must  either  have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  give  up 
their  places  to  those  who  are  able  to  obtain  a 
m^ority. 
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It  is  their  duty,  while  they  are  in  power. 
0    see    that    the    Jaws    which    are    nerssa^' 
for  carrying  on   the  work  of  the  nation.^ 
properly  passed  by  parliament.     Bills  introduced 
at    the    wish    of    the    government    are    called 
government  measures."    They  may  be  brought 
n  either  by  members  of  the  government  them- 
selves or  by  private  members  in  whom  they  have 
confidence.     If  a  government  measure  does  not 
pass,  the  government  must  resign  or  ask  the 
governor-general  to  allow  a  new  election  to  be 
held.     Therefore,   the  defeat  of  a  government 
measure  ,n  the  House  is  a  very  serious  matter 
and  hardly  ever  happens.     For  the  government 
usually  finds  out  beforehand  whether  its  sup- 
porters are  willing  to  allow  the  bill  to  pass  or 

But  sometimes  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment  may  feel  that  a  certain  measure  which 
they  desire  to   bring  in,  is  so  important  that 

t  must  be  placed   before  the  House,  and  yet 

hat  It  IS  m  dai^er  of  being  rejected.     What 

hey  wil    probably   do,    will  be  to  endeavour 

to  put  this  measure,  if  possible,  in  such  form 
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as  to  render  it  more  acc.ptablo  t)  their 
followers  and  induce  them  to  change  their 
minds.  Moreover,  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment do  not  like  to  see  their  side  beaten,  and 
besides,  members  of  the  House  do  not  usually 
wish  to  have  an  election  held  before  the  regular 
time,  because  elections  are  uncertain  anil  expen- 
sive. Therefore,  the  government  generally  finds 
it  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  its  followers  to 
assist  in  passing  all  the  legislation  that  is 
required. 

In  addition  to  the  measured  which  the  govern- 
ment introduces,  a  great  many  bills  are  brought 
in  by  private  members.  Some  of  these  pass, 
many  do  not  pass,  while  others  never  really 
come  before  the  House  at  all.  We  shall  be 
able  to  understand  this  part  of  the  subject 
better  when  later  we  study  how  pariiament 
does  its  work. 

NoTK.--Before  a  proposed  law  haa  passed  the  houses  of  parli.. 
ment  and  has  been  assented  to  by  the  governor-general.  it  is  kTown 

~  ;  .  .:,     5'"""'^''  "  "  "^^^  ""  ""<"  °f  parliament"  or  a 
statute.      An  act  of  parliament  may  come  into  force  as  a  "  law  » 
as  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  Houses  and  received  the  royal  asuaL 
or  It  may  be  intended  to  come  into  force  at  a  later  time 
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Questions. 

1.  What  are  the  three  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
governing  of  a  country  ? 

2.  Of  what  does  parliament  consist  ? 

3.  By  whom  is  the  govemor-general  appointed  ?  Wliat 
are  h.s  dufes?  Who  is  the  governor-general  at  the 
present  time  ? 

4.  When  may  the  govemor-general  "reserve"  a  billf 

6.  What  special  meaning  does  the  word  "government" 
have  in  politics  ?  ■ 

6.  What  are  "  government  measures  "  ? 
•alt'^'"'*  '^  ^^^  difference  between  a  "bill"  and  aa 
a  Commit  to  memory  the  fallowing  lines: 

You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease. 

Within  this  region  I  subsist, 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas. ' 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till. 
That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will ; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 

—Tmnyttn. 
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TOPIC  IV. 

How  Pakliament  Dobs  Business. 
1.  The  Speaker. 
We  shall  now  take  up  more  fully  the  study 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  see  how 
they  carry  on  their  work  and  how  the  members 
of  each  are  chosen.  We  shall  speak  chiefly  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  mention  the  Senate 
only  when  the  latter  differs  in  some  important 
respect  from  the  Commons. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  like  any  jiublic 
meeting,  and  must  have  a  chairman  to  see  that 
business  is  conducted  in  a  proper  way.  The 
chairman  is  called  the  "  speaker."  He  is  elected 
by  the  HouSe,  when  it  first  meets  after  the  parlia- 
mentary elections.  He  is  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  government,  because  the  government  have 
the  majority  in  the  House,  and  thus  can  always 
secure  the  election  of  one  of  their  own  friends. 
But  as  soon  as  he  becomes  speaker,  he  is 
expected  to  be  impartial,  that  is,  to  see  that  all 
members  are  fairly  treated  in  the  debates,  no 
matter   whether    they   are    supporters   of  the 
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government  or  not.     There  is  also  elected  a 
deputy  or  assistant  speaker. 

The  speaker  of  the  Senate  is  not  elected  by 
the  Senate,  but  is  appointed  by  the  "governor- 
s' ......l-in-council,"  which  means,  as  we  shall  find 

out  later,  the  government. 

2.  Other  Officers  of  the  Houses. 
There  are  certain  other  officers  in  the  Houses 
who  are  not  members  of  parliament,  but  are' 
appointed  to  help  with  the  carrying  on  of 
business.  For  example,  there  is  a  clerk,  with 
many  assistants  under  him,  who  has  charge  of 
the  journals  or  records  of  what  the  House  has 
done,  the  translation  of  documents,  and  a  great 
many  other  such  matters. 

Another  officer  in  the  Commons  is  the 
sergeant-at-arms.  who  is  in  some  respects  the 
policeman  of  the  House.  If  a  member  will 
not  obey  the  speaker  or  is  disorderly,  the 
sergeant-at-arms  arrests  him  or  has  him  re- 
moved. He  also  looks  after  the  furniture  of 
the  House,  and  has  charge  of  the  pages,  or 
httle  messenger  boys,  who  wait  on  the  members 
carrymg  books,  taking  messages  and  the 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  these  little 
fellows  running  about  on  their  various  duties, 
while  a  meeting  of  the  House  is  going  on. 
Another  duty  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  is  to  walk 
in  front  of  the  speaker  on  the  proper  occasions, 
carrying  the  mace,  the  symbol  of  the  House's 
authority. 

3.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
Parliament  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 
The  governor-general  who,  as  always,  follows  in 
this  matter  the  advice  of  the  leader  of  the 
government,  sets  the  day  for  parliament  to 
assemble.  When  the  day  comes,  he  himself  or 
some  person  representing  him,  generally  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  goes  in  gi-eat  state  to 
the  parliament  buildings,  accompanied  by  a 
bodyguard  of  soldiers.  He  takes  his  seat  on  a 
throne  in  the  chamber  where  the  Senate  meets, 
and  then  sends  a  message  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  leave  their  own  chamber 
and  come  to  the  Senate. 

"When  they  arrive,  he  reads  a  short  address  in 
English  and  French  which  mentions  what  busi- 
ness the  gcvemment  is  going  to  ask  parliament 
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to  do  during  the  session.  This  is  called 
the  "speech-  from  the  throne."  It  is  not 
written  by  the  governor-general,  as  one  might 
suppose,  but  by  the  leader  of  the  government 
When  this  brief  ceremony  is  over,  the  governor- 
general  goes  away,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  of  CommQn.s  return  to  their  own  chamber, 
a  due  time  the  address  is  discussed  and  a  reply 
to  it  is  prepared. 

All  these  doings  seem  rather  strange  and 
formal  to  us  nowadays,  but  they  meant  a 
great  deal  long  ago  in  England.  In  those 
times  the  speech  was  a  real  one  from  the  king 
himself,  and  often  pariiament  was  very  unwiUing 
to  do  what  he  desired.  So  the  reply  was  then 
a  very  real  thing  too,  and  was  drawn  up  by 
members  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
But  aU  this  is  long  since  changed,  though  the 
old  forms  are  still  kept  up. 

4.    Oood  Manners  in  Parliament. 

While  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 

member  must  always  address  his  remarks  to  the 

speaker  and  not  to  the  other  members.    He  is 

ttot  aUowed  to  call  any  member  bj  his  name,  but 
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must  (lescril)o  him  as  "  the  iionourable  member 
for  North  York,"  or  "  the  honom-able  member  for 
Calgary,"  or  whatever  the  member's  constituency 
may  be.  This  is  done  so  that  debates  in  the 
House  may  be  as  dignified  as  possible,  and  that 
members  may  be  less  tempted  to  say  evil  things 
of  one  another. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  speaker  to  check  the 
use  of  all  improper  terms  in  debate.  For 
example,  no  member,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be  or  how  much  he  thinks  himself  to  be  in 
the  right,  is  allowed  to  call  another  member 
a  "scoundrel."  In  moments  of  excitement 
members  sometimes  so  far  forget  themselves  as 
to  use  such  violent  language,  but  the  speaker  of 
the  House  always  requires  that  an  apology  be 
made. 

6.    Debate. 

As  in  any  public  meeting,  a  question  is 
brought  before  the  House  in  the  form  of  a 
motion  made  by  one  member  and  seconded  by 
another,  except  that  two  days  before,  rotice 
must  be  given  that  such  a  motion  will  be  made. 
In  the  debate  on  a    motion  each  member  is 
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allowed  to  speak  only   once.     The    mover    is 

however,  permitted  to  reply. 
But  when  a  freer   and   fuller   discussion  is 

desired  so  that  all  points  may  be  brought  out. 
the  House  goes  into  "committee."  This  is 
always  done  in  the  case  of  bills,  since  it  is 
advisable  to  have  all  details  studied  closely  as 
a  means  of  preventing  mistakes.  When  the 
House  goes  into  committee,  the  speaker  leaves 
-he  chair,  and  the  deputy  speaker  or  a  chairman 
presides  in  his  place.  The  House  may  then  be 
said  to  be  in  its  "  working  clothes." 

6-  A  Division. 
When  the  debate  is  over,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  majority  of  the  House  is  for  or 
against  the  motion,  a  "division"  is  demanded. 
All  the  absent  members  are  called  in,  for  it  is 
the  bad  habit  of  some  of  the  members  to  remain 
out  of  the  House  a  good  deal  of  the  time  and 
when  summoned,  to  rush  in  to  vote  without 
having  heard  very  much  of  the  debate. 

When  all  are  seated,  the  speaker  asks  thoso 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  motion  to  stand  The 
clerks  then  take  down  the  name  of  ea«h  member 
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who  is  standing.  Next  those  who  are  against 
the  motion  are  requestetl  to  rise,  and  their  names 
are  taken  down  in  the  sairte  way.  When  the 
names  are  all  counted,  the  speaker  states  that 
the  motion  has  been  "  lost "  or  "  carried,"  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  speaker  himself  never  takes 
part  in  the  voting,  unless  the  votes  for  and 
against  a  motion  are  exactly  equal.  In  that 
case  he  gives  his  vote  and  decides  the  question. 

7.    The  Senate  and  the  Commons. 

When  a  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  is  sent  on  to  the  Senate,  vhich  considers 
it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Commons  have  already 
done.  If  it  passes  the  Senate,  it  then  goes  to 
the  governor-general  to  be  assented  to  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
Senate  makes  changes  in  a  bill,  and  if  the  two 
Houses  cannot  agree  about  these,  the  bill  is 
dropped.  But  if  the  Houses  reach  an  agree- 
ment, the  bill  is  sent  on  to  the  governor-general 
as  before. 

8.    Comniittees. 

Besides  the  "Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,"  which  has  already  been  mention;ed, 
there    are    smalk      committees,    or   groups   of 
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members,  chosen  to  consider  particular  bills  or 
other  matters  ami  to  report  their  opinion  about 
them  to  the  House.  Each  committee  has  its 
chairman,  and  it  does  its  work  in  the  same 
way  as  the  committee  of  the  whole  house.  If 
a  bill  does  not  pass  the  committee  which  has 
been  chosen  to' study  and  discuss  it,  there  is 
little  probability  that  it  will  p;i.ss  the  House,  at 
least  during  the  existing  session  of  parliament. 
In  such  a  case  you  will  probably  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  it  has  been  "  killed  in 
committee." 

0.  Supremacy  of  the  House  of  Oommona 
The  House  of  Commons  holds  the  purse  of 
the  nation,  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the 
government  must  have  its  support  or  resign. 
Unless  the  House  is  willing,  no  tax  can  be 
collected  by  the  Dominion  government,  and  no 
money  paid  out  for  any  purpose  beyond  a  few 
matters  expressly  mentioned  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  government 
could  not  long  go  on,  if  there  were  no  money 
to  pay  those  employed  in  the  public  service, 
such  as  the  clerks  in  the  parliament  buildings 
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and    the    Dominion    utticialH    throughout    the 
country. 

A  bill  that  provides  for  the  paying  of  money  or 
the  levying  of  a  tax,  must  first  be  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Then  it  is  sent  to  the 
Senate,  which  cannot  make  any  change  in  it, 
but  must  either  pass  it  as  it  stands,  or  else  reject 
it  altogether.  Further,  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  private  member  can  propose  such 
a  bill,  but  only  a  member  of  the  government. 
For  the  government  knows,  or  should  know, 
how  much  money  it  needs  and  can  ask  for  the 
proper  amount,  while  a  private  member  could 
hardly  have  such  accurate  knowledge.  Besides, 
if  the  government  did  not  have  this  matter 
entirely  in  its  own  hands,  it  could  not  fairly  be 
blamed,  when  mistakes  were  made  in  levying  too 
high  a  tax  on  the  people  or  in  paying  out  money 
improperly. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  practically  supreme. 
If  it  4oes  not  approve  of  what  the  government 
is  doing,  it  can  stop  everything  by  simply 
■hutting   up   the   purse    of  the    nation.     But 
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nowadays  the  House  has  never  to  resort  to 
such  an  extreme  measure.  All  it  has  to  do 
is  to  show  by  a  vote  that  it  no  longer  has 
"confidence"  in  the  government,  and  the  latter 
at  once  resigns. 

10.    Senators. 
We  shall  now   study  how  the  members  of 
parliament  are  chosen.    A  senator  is  appointed 
by  the  "govemor-general-in-council,"  that  is,  by 
the  government.     He  remains  a  member  of  the 
Senate  so  long  as  he  lives,  unless  he  resigns, 
stays  away  from  parliament   for  two  sessions 
together,  leaves  Canada  and  becomes  a  citizen 
of  a  foreign  country,  fails  in  business,  commits 
a  crime,  or  goes  to  reside  in  a  province  other 
than  the  one  for  which  he  has  been  appointed. 
Before  he  can  be  chosen,  he  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age,  be  a  British  subject,  be 
worth  at  least  a4,000,  and  live  in  the  province 
foi-  which  he  is  to  be  appointed.    A  Quebec 
senator  must  also  live  in  the  particular  division 
of  the  province  for  which  he  is  selected,  or  own 
property  there.    The  number  of  Senators  is : 
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For  Ontario 24 

"  Quel)ec 24 

"  Nova  Scotia 10 

"  New  Brunswick 10 

"  Prince  Edwai"d  iHlund 4 

"  Manitoba 8 

"  Saskatchewan 6 

"  Alberta 6 

"  British  Columbia 6 

96 

11.  Members  of  the  House  of  Oommons. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  Canada.  But  not 
eveiybody  has  a  vote.  The  laws  about  the 
matter  differ  in  the  different  pi-ovinces,  but,  as 
a  rule,  all  men  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  are  British  subjects  and  are  not 
criminals  or  insane,  have  the  right  to  vote.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  provinces  it  is  necessary 
also  to  own  a  small  amount  of  property,  or  to 
pay  rent  to  a  certain  amount,  or  to  fulfil  some 
other  conditions  before  being  allowed  to  vote. 
Indians  do  not  usually  have  the  right  to  vote. 
In  1917  women  voted  for  the  first  time  in 
parliamentary  elections.  (See  page  xv  at  end 
of  book.y 
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Before  a  person  can  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  must  be  a  British  subject,  but 
need  not  own  property  or  live  in  the  province 
or  district  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  elected. 
If  a  man  who  has  committed  a  crime  is  elected, 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not  allow  him  to 
take  his  seat,   and  the  district  for  which  he 
18   elected    may  just    as    well    be    without   a 
representative. 

12.    The  Number  of  Members  in  the  Oommona 
•n.e  number  of  members  elected  to  the  House 
ot  Commons  in  the  elections  of  1917  was  : 

For  Ontario „„ 

.-     _^  o^ 

Quebec gg 

"   New  Brunswick jj 

"   Nova  Scotia jg 

Prince  Edward  Island 4 

"  Manitoba jg 

"  Saskatchewan...  jg 

"  Alberta .'.'.".'.'.'."'.'  12 

"  British  Columbia * ,     jg 

"   Yukon  Territory j 

235 
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The  question  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that 
there  were  just  235  members  in  the  House 
of   Commons    in    the    year    1917?    We    shall 
try    to    find    the    answer.     The    number    of 
members   depends    on    the    population    of  the 
Province    of    Quebec.     This    province    must, 
according  to  the  constitution,  always  have  65 
members.     Then,    when    Quebec    is    given    66 
members  for  a  certain  population,  the  other  pro- 
vinces are  given  the  number  that  is  proper  for 
their  population.     If  the  population  of  another 
province  is  greater  than   that  of  Quebec,   that 
province  will  have  more  members  than  Quebec. 
Consequently,    the    Province    of    Ontario    has 
always  had  more  members  than  Quebec.     But  if 
the  population  of  any  province  is  less  than  that 
of  Quebec,  it  will  have  fewer  members.     The 
Province  of  Manitoba,  for  example,  has  always 
had  fewer  members  than  Quebec.     So  to  find 
the  number  of  members  a  province  may  have,  is 
only  a  question  in  arithmetic  which  can  be  easily 
solved. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  population  of  Quebec 
and  that  of  Ontario  as  a  little  smaller  than 
they   really   are.   we   shall    be   abla   to   have 
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easier  numbers  with  which  to  deal.  We  shall, 
therefore,  suppose  that  the  population  of  Quebec 
is  1,950,000.  The  province  must  have  65 
members,  and,  dividing  1,950,000  by  65,  we  find 
that  it  will  have  one  member  for  every  30,000 
people.  Further,  if  we  take  the  population  of 
Ontario  as  2,460,000,  all  we  have  to  do  in  order 
to  find  the  number  of  members  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  is  to  divide  this  number  by  30,000. 
The  result  is  82. 

In  the  same  way  the  number  of  members 
for  each  of  the  other  provinces  can  be  found, 
if  we  know  the  population.  30,000  is  called 
in  this  case  the  "unit  of  representation,"  for 
it  is  the  number  of  people  who  have  a  right  to 
one  member  of  parliament  to  represent  them. 
In  order  to  avoid  fractions,  we  have  taken  an 
easy  example,  but  when  fractions  occur,  those 
that  are  less  than  one-half  are  not  counted,  and 
those  over  one-half  are  reckoned  as  equal  to  1. 

The  following  are  additional  examples  to 
be  solved :  1.  The  population  of  Quebec  in 
1911  was  really  2,003,232,  and  that  of  Ontario 
2,523,274,   instead   of  the   easier   numbers  we 
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chose.     Find  the  unit  of  representation  and  the 
number  of  members  for  Ontario. 

2.  If  the  population  of  Quebec  grows  to 
3,000,000,  and  that  of  British  Columbia  to 
1,000,000,  what  will  be  the  unit  of  repre- 
sentation, and  the  number  of  members  which 
British  Columbia  will  have? 

13.  OeoBua 
The  census  is  taken,  that  is,  the  population  of 
Canada  is  counted,  every  ten  years  in  those 
years  which  end  in  1,  as  1891,  1901,  1911. 
After  the  taking  of  the  census,  parliament 
passes  a  law  to  give  to  each  province  its  proper 
number  of  members,  and  this  number  cannot  be 
changed  till  after  the  next  census.  Some  of  the 
provinces  may  be  assigned  fewer  members  as  the 
result  of  a  new  census,  because  the  population  of 
Quebec  is  growing  fast  and  so  the  unit  of  repre- 
sentation is  increasing.  Thus  Prince  Edward 
Island- came  into  the  Dominion  with  6  members, 
and  now  has  only  4.  But  the  western  provinces 
always  gain  members  when  a  change  is  made, 
because  their  population  is  increasing  very 
rapidly. 
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In  1917  the  number  of  members  yras  reckoned 
according  to  the  census  of  1911.  On  the  basis 
of  population,  Prince  Edward  Island  should 
have  3  members,  not  4.  But  by  a  recent 
provision,  a  province  is  allowed  to  have  as 
many  members  in  the  Commons  as  it  has 
in  the  Senate.  Yukon  Territory  is  given  1 
member. 

14.  OonstituencieB. 
Havmg  learned  In  ./  the  number  of  members 
.  for  each  province  is  determined,  we  have  yet 
to  consider  how  the  provinces  are  divided 
into  districts  for  the  election  of  these  mem- 
bers. Such  divisions  for  electoral  purposes 
are  commonly  called  "constituencies."  Each 
constituency  ordinarily  elects  one  member.  But 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  city  like  Ottawa, 
which  is  from  its  size  entitled  to  have  two 
members,  no  division  is  made,  and  the  one  large 
constituency  is  asked  to  elect  two  members. 

To  divide  a  province  into  the  proper  number  of 
constituencies  with  a  fairly  equal  population,  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  In  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  done,  there  is  nearly  always  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  that  the  government  has  acted 
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nn&irly.     This  subject  will  be  taken  up  more 
fully  under  Topic  VI. 

Nons.— A  "bill,"  before  it  can  pan  the  House,  must  be  read 
three  times.     At  the  second  reading  debate  upon  it  takes  place. 

The  *'  Territories."  Those  parte  of  the  Dominion  that  are  not 
included  in  any  of  the  provinces  are  called  "territories." 
So  long  as  a  territory  has  a  small  population,  it  is  governed 
directly  by  the  Dominion.  But  ,..i  it  becomes  settled,  it  is  given 
more  and  more  power  in  local  mattf-rs,  until  at  last  it  is  formed 
into  a  province.  There  are  at  present  two  territorial  divisions  in 
the  Dominion :  (1)  Yukon  Territory,  electing  its  own  governing 
body,  the  "territorial  council,"  and  (2)  the  Northwest  Territories, 
having  as  yet  no  local  government.  Territories  may  be  given 
representatfon  in  Parliament,'  but  not  necessarily  on  a  strict  basis 
of  population.' 

Questions. 

1.  How  is  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
chosen  ?    Mention  some  of  his  duties. 

r   What  is  the  "speech  from  the  throne"? 

3.  How  is  a  question  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?    How  is  a  "  division  "  taken  ? 

4.  What  are  the  stages  in  the  passing  of  a  bill  ? 
6.  Tell  why  the  House  of  Commons  is  supreme. 

6.  What  are  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  senator  ? 
For  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

7.  In  what  way  id  the  number  of  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  determined  ?  What  are 
"  constituencies  "  ? 

8.  Write  a  cotnpositio.i  on  the  thought  contained  in 
the  following  lines,  taking  them  as  applicable  to 
Canada : 
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Liberty. 

On  foreign  mountains  may  the  Sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  ouriieads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine: 
'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak 
mountains  smile. 


TOPIC  V. 

The  Premier  and  the  Cabinet. 
1.  Introduction. 
Mention  has  been  made  many  times  already 
of  the  "government"  and  the  "leader  of  the 
government."  We  shall  now  try  to  show 
what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  The  word 
"government"  is  here  used  in  a  special  sense, 
and  denotes  the  body  of  men  who  really  rule  the 
nation,  for,  as  we  already  know,  the  king  or 
his  representative,  the  governor-general,  has  no 
actual   power.    This    body    is  also  called  the 
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"cabinet."  Further,  it  is  known  as  the  "exe- 
cutive" or  the  "administration,"  because  it 
executes  or  carries  out  the  laws  and  conducts 
the  business  of  the  nation,  while  the  'duty  of 
parliament  is  chiefly  to  legislate  or  make  the 
laws. 

At  the  head  of  the  cabinet  stands  the  person 
whom  we  have  thus  far  called  the  leader 
of  the  government,  but  who  is  more  usually 
known  as  the  "prime  minister,"  or  "premier." 
The  first  form  of  the  name,  prime  minister,  is 
the  one  always  employed  in  Great  Britain,  but 
not  often  used  in  Canada  except  in  speaking  of 
British  affairs.  TJ|p  second  form,  premier,  is 
the  French  word  for  "first,"  with  the  word 
"minister"  omitted,  and  so  means  exactly  the 
same  as  "prime  minister,"  or  "first  minister." 
We  almost  invariably  employ  the  form  "premier" 
in  speaking  of  Canadian  affairs. 

But  why  is  the  word  "minister"  used? 
"Minister"  means  a  "servant."  Formerly  the 
prime  minister  was  the  servant  of  the  king, 
and  carried  out  his  commands.  Now  he  is 
really   the    servant  of    the    nation,    for   it   it 
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ultimately  through  its  will  that  he  becomes  the 
head  of  the  executive,  or  cabinet.  The  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  are  likewise  called 
"ministers." 

2.  Appointment  of  a  Premier. 
When  a  new  premier  is  to  be  appointed,  the 
governor-general  spnds  for  the  person  whom  he 
thinks  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  support,  and  asks  him  if  he  will  be  his 
adviser  and  form  a  cabinet.  If  the  person 
chosen  feels  that  he  can  secure  the  support  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  sets  about  the 
selection  of  a  certain  number  of  men  who  may 
be  willing  to  become  his  feltew  ministers. 

This  is  an  easy  matter,  if  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  support  the  new 
premier.  Otherwise  it  may  be  very  difficult  or 
impossible.  In  the  latter  event  the  new  premier 
must  go  back  to  the  governor-general  and  say 
that  he  cannot  form  a  cabinet.  He  then  usually 
gives  the  name  of  a  person  who  he  thinks  will 
be  able  to  get  proper  support  in  the  House. 
The  governor-general  will  at  once  send  for  this 
person,  and  ask  him  to  be  premier  and  form 
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his  cabinet.  When  the  latter  has  his  cabhiet 
chosen,  he  reports  the  names  of  the  members 
to  the  governor-general  for  approval. 

3.    Members  of  the  Cabinet  in  Parliament. 

The  premier,  when  he  is  first  chosen,  need  not 
be  a  member  of  parliament,  though  he  almost 
always  is,  but  he  must  become  a  member  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  usually  prefers  to  belong  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  though  he  would 
be  permitted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate 
instead  of  the  Commons,  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  work  well,  for  in  that  case  he  would 
not  be  able  to  take  a  direct  part  in  what  was 
being  done  in  the  House  whose  support  is 
so  necessary  to  him.  The  other  ministers  are 
chosen,  sometimes  from  among  men  already  in 
parliament,  but  nearly  as  often  from  among  those 
outside.  All  ministers  must,  however,  like  the 
premier,  become  members  of  either  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  Senate.  But  usually  only  a  few 
of  the  ministers  are  members  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  even  if  a 
minister  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons   before    his    appointment,    he    must    be 
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re-elected   to  the    House    as   a    minister  and 
meml.er  of  the   cabinet.     Tl.e   reason   is  that 
cabinet  ministers  get  a  special  salary  from  the 
nation    for    their    work,    and    no    member   of 
parhament  is  allowed  to  accept  any  salar,.  from 
the   nation   beyond   the  payment    he  receives 
as  an  ordinary  member,  unless  the  people  of 
.  h,8  constituency   express   their  willingness  by 
re-electing  him,    The  new  minister  is  usually 
re-elected,   because    it    is    considered    a   great 
honour  and  advantage  to  a  constituency  to  have 
as  Its  representative  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

4.    Supreme  Power  of  the  Premier. 
It  will  be  seen  from   what  has   been  said 
before,  that  so  long  as  the  House  of  Commons 
gives    its    support,  the   premier    is    the    most 
powerful  man  in  the  nation.     The  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  cabinet  are  really  appointed  by  him 
and,  moreover,   if  he   resigns,   they  too  must 
resign.     The  governor-general  must,  so  far  as 
Canadian  affairs  go,  absolutely  follow  his  advice. 
The  only  real  check  on  the  premier's  power  is 
the  House  of  Commons.    But  the  members  of 
the  House  are  not  always  free  to  do  as  they  like 
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and  vote  against  the  premier  at  any  time  they 
may  so  wish.  Nearly  all  the  memlwrs  of  the 
House  belong  to  one  of  two  political  parties.  Of 
one  of  the  parties  the  premier  is  the  leader,  and 
he  is  almost  "Sure  of  being  supported  by  the 
members  of  his  party  on  "all  necessary  occasions. 
How  this  comes  about  will  be  explained  under 
Topic  VI.  Therefore,  with  the  steady  support 
of  his  party  behind  him,  the  premier  can  carry 
on  the  work  of  government  very  much  in  the 
way  he  thinks  fit,  and  is  thus  the  nation's  real 
ruler. 

6.  Unity  In  the  Cabinet. 
But  on  all  important  matters  the  premier 
consults  with  his  fellow  ministers.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  cabinet  are  held,  and  after 
discussion  the  members  come  to  an  agreement 
on  each-  question.  If,  however,  a  member  feels 
that  he  cannot  accept  the  decision  of  the  premier 
and  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  on  a  matter  which  is 
regarded  as  important,  he  is  under  obligation  to 
resign.  For  it  was  long  ago  decided  that  our 
government  cannot  proceed  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  unless  the  ministers  are  all  of  the  same 
opinion  on  essential  points.    Everything  that  is 
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8ai(l  in  tho  discuMsions  at  a  meeting   of  the 
cabinet,  is  kept- absolutely  secret 

6.  Order-in-OounoiL 
When  the  cabinet  has  reached  an  agreement 
about  some  matter  of  business,  as,  for  example, 
the  appointment  of  an  official,  the  acceptance 
of  a  tender  from  a  contractor  for  some  public 
building,  or  any  one  of  the  many  other  matters 
that  come  up  in  the  work  of  government,  the 
decision  is  written  down  in  due  form  and 
submitted  to  the  governor-general  to  be  signed 
by  him.  It  is  then  called  an  order-in-council 
and  goes  into  effect. 

NoTi».— "QoTernor-General-in-CounoU."  This  term  b  uMd  in 
the  oue  of  all  official  aeto  of  the  oabinet.  It  denotes  that  the 
deoiMon  of  the  premier  and  hie  miniaten  haa  been  oommimioated 
to  the  goTemor-general,  and  has  been  accepted  by  him. 

"Privy  Council."  This  historic  body  formerly  gave  advice  to 
the  king,  wbon  he  asked  for  iU  opinion  on  any  matter  of  state  It 
U  still  retained,  but  at  the  present  day  has  no  duties  whatever. 
Kaoh  cabmet  minister  must,  however,  become  a  member  of  it  by 
taking  a  prescribed  oath.  Though  he  may  resign  from  the  cabinet, 
he  always  remains  a  member  of  this  ancient  and  shadowy  counoa 
Our  privy  conncil  is  called  "  the  King's  Privy  Council  for  Canada," 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  British  Privy  Council. 

The  word  "crown*  is  often  used  instead  of  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  practically  means  the  nation,  as,  for  example,  in  the  tana 
"  minister  of  the  crown." 
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QUESTIONii. 

1.  What  position  does  the  premier  occupy  in  the 
government  of  the  country  1 

2.  How  is  the  premier  chosen  ? 

3.  Why  is  it  advisable  that  the  premier  should  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  CJommons? 

4.  How  is  it  that  the  premier  is  supreme  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons? 

6.  What  is  an  "  order  in-council "  ? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  govenor-general-in- 
oouncil"  and  "King's  Privy  Council  for  Canada"? 

7.  Write  an  account  of  a  real  or  imaginary  person 
who  rose  to  the  position  of  prime  minister,  as  described 
in  tho  following  poem : 

Dost  thou  look  bock  on  what  hath  been. 

As  some  divinely  gifted  roan, 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known. 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne ; 
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And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire ; 

Yet  feels  as  in  a  pensive  dream. 
When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  dearness  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness^  in  the  stream ; 

The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate. 
While  yet  heside  its  vocal  springs 
He  played  at  counsellors  and  kings, 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate ; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands : 

"Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  ?" 

— IVmnyam,  In  JftnuriaiM,  IXIV. 


TOPIC  VI. 
Political  Parties. 

1..  Public  Questions. 
There  arise  from  time  to  time  certain  public 
questions  about  which  men  have  strong  opinions. 
For  example,  many  are  in  favour  of  placing  heavy 
duties  on  goods  manufactured  abroad,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  importation  into  the  country,  thus 
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giving  our  manufacturers  an  opportunity  of 
selling  more  of  their  goods  in  the  Canadian 
market.  Many  other  people  advocate  4ow  duties 
or  no  duties  at  all  on  foreign  goods,  so  that 
Canadians  may  be  able  to  buy  what  they  want 
as  cheaply  as  possible  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen. 
Such  is  the  tariff  question  which  has  played  a 
great  part  in  our  political  history.  Other 
questions  which  have  arisen  are,  that  of  separate 
schools  in  Manitoba  and  the  new  provinces,  that 
of  Senate  reform,  that  of  the  national  ownership 
of  railways,  and  that  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Party  System. 
It  is  natural  for  all  who  take  one  side  of  a 
public  question  to  form  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  laws  in  harmony  with  their  parti- 
cular views.  The  way  to  make  sure  that  certain 
laws  will  be  enacted,  is  to  bring  about  the 
election  to  parliament  of  a  majority  of  members 
in  favour  of  them.  Consequently,  there  is  very . 
good   reason   why   persons   who   agree  among 
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themselves  on  an  important  public  que8tion,~^ 
should  establish  the  kind  of  association  which  is 
called  a  political  party. 

But  we  must  observe  also  that  it  is  not  often 
that  a  pohtical  party  is  successful,  if  the  party 
is  fo/med  solely  because  of  particular  views 
on  one  question,  no  matter  how  important  this 
may  be.  It  is  very  difficult  so  to  interest  the 
great  body  of  the  pitizens  in  a  single  question 
that  they  will  unite  on  account  of  it  alone  aside 
from  other  public  matters.  But,  in  the  course 
of  long  years  of  political  discussion,  the 
majority  of  the  people  have  become  separated 
into  two  great  divisions.  ,  These  divisions  are 
known  as  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties. 
The  leaders  of  each,  since  they  are  anxious  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  House  and.  thus  gain 
control  of  the  government,  try  by  every  possible 
means  to  persuade  voters  of  the  merits  of  their 
own  side.  If  they  think  that  a  certain  public 
luestion  will  "  catch  "  a  large  number  of  votes, 
they  will  be  very  ready  to  take  it  up,  even 
•  though  personally  they  might  prefer  to  leave 
the  matter  alone.     In  this  way,  all  important 
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questions  are  as  a  rule  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  people,  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  on  ordinary  occasions  no  need  for 
forming  a  special  political  party.  It  is  only 
when  neither  of  the  old  parties  will  assist  in 
the  discussion  of  a  public  matter,  that  a  new 
party  may  come  into  existence.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  great  disadvantage  in  our  having  these 
permanent  political  divisions.  Many  persons 
become  sb  much  interested  in  the  mere  success 
of  their  own  party,  that  they  seem  to  care  very 
Kttle  whether  the  public  measures  which  it  is 
advocating,  are  good  oi  bad. 

3.  Political  Platforms. 
Some  time  before  the  elections  a  party  usually 
draws  up  what  is  called  its  "  platform,"  that  is, 
a  statement  of  what  its  views  are  in  regard  to 
the  "issues,"  or  important  questions  before  the 
people.  This  statement  represents  the  "  policy  '* 
of  the  party.  Great  care  is  taken  to  show  that 
this  policy  is  in  agreement  with  the  "principles," 
or  general  ideas  of  government  which  the  party 
is  supposed  always  to  follow  and  to  hold  sacred. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  these  principle* 
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during  the  "campaign,"  or  period  of  publio 
discussi&n  that  comes  just  before  the  elections. 
A  party  usually  has  a  "  campaign  cry,"  which 
is  supposed  to  give  the  main  issue  in  the  most 
attractive  way.  These  campaign  cries  sound 
very  strange  after  all  the  excitement  is  over. 
Some  of  those  which  have  been  used  are,  "  The 
old  flag,  the  old  policy  and  the  old  leader,"  "  It 
is  time  for  a  change,"  "  Five  years  more  of  the 
full  dinner  pail." 

4.  Government  and  Opposition. 
Tho  political  party  which  has  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  which  the  premier 
is  the  leader,  is  called  the  government  party,  and 
the  other  which  opposes  the  government,  is 
known  as  the  "opposition."  The  head  of  the 
latter  party  has  no  special  name,  and  is  called 
simply  the  "  leader  of  the  opposition." 

6.  Nominating  Oonyentions. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  political  party 
before  an  election  is  to  endeavour  to  have  suit- 
able men  "nominate*!"  in  every  constituency, 
that  is,  to  have  them  put  forward  publicly 
for  election  to  the  House.     These  men,  wb^ 
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selected,  are  called  "candidates."  The  usual 
way  in  which  a  party  chooses  its  candidate,  is 
to  ask  its  friends  in  each  part  of  a  constituency 
to  meet  and  elect  delegates,  or  representatives,  to 
attend  *  general  meeting,  or  "  convention,"  to  be 
held  in  some  central  place. 

At  the  convention  a  number  of  names  are  pro- 
posed, and  a  vote  is  taken.  After  voting  on  all 
the  names,  the  convention  can  generally  narrow 
•  its  choice  down  to  two  or  three  that  obtain  a 
high  number  of  votes.  The  person  who  finally 
secures  the  highest  vote,  is  chosen  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  party.  Then  the  one  who  comes 
next  to  him  in  the  number  of  votes  received, 
generally  moves  that  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion "be  made  unanimous,"  and  promises  that 
he  himself,  just  as  the  rest  of  the  convention, 
will  accept  the  party  candidate  and  will  work 
hard  to  secure  his  election  to  parliament. 

Even  though  it  may  be  well  understood  that 
the  member  at  the  time  representing  the  con- 
stituency in  parliament  will  again  be  a  candidate 
at  the  elections,  a  convention  of  his  party  is 
lly  called,  and  he  is  nomiaated  or  not,  as  the 
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convention  thinks  fit.  Sometimes  conventions, 
when  summoned,  decide  not  to  put  a  candidate 
"  in  the  field,"  if  they  see  that  their  party  would 
have  little  chance  of  winning. 

6.    The  Campaign. 

As  soon  as  a  candidate  is  chosen;  he  must 
set  about  preparing  his  "  campaign."  A  number 
of  the  party  workers  help  him,  but  he  must  do 
a  great  deal  himself.  He  must  try  to  meet  as 
many  persons  as  possible  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  constituency.  For  this  purpose  he  goes 
about  speaking  at  public  meetings  which  are 
arranged  for  him,  and  is  introduced  by  the 
local  party  men  to  individual  voters. 

He  or  hi»  friends  have  to  ask  a  great  many 
directly  for  their  votes  or,  as  it  is  said,  "canvass" 
them.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  so  many 
will  not  vote  for  a  candidate,  unless  they  are 
personally  solicited.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
votii^  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  which  they 
have  to  perform  as  citizens,  and  that  they  should 
vote  for  the  candidate  they  believe  to  be  the 
best,  whether  they  have  ever  been  cfuivaased 
or  uQt. 
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Sometimes  also  money  is  paid  for  votes.  This 
"bribing"  of  electors  is  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes  that  can  be  committed  against  the  nation, 
and  the  person  who  receives  such  money,  is  quite 
as  guilty  as  the  person  who  pays  it.  If  bribery 
were  ever  to  become  general,  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  liberty  and  good  government,  and  thus 
what  our  ancestors  toiled  during  a  thousand 
years  to  gain  would  be  thrown  away.  There 
may  be  bribery,  too,  in  other  ways  than  by 
money.  For  instance,  some  voters  may  be 
promised  positions  in  the  public  service,  grants 
from  parliament,  or  special  favours  of  various 
kinds.  Such  methods  are  all  equally  bad  from 
a  moral  point  of  view  and  all  equally  injurious 
to  the  nation. 

,  7.  Doubtful  and  Safe  OonstitueEclea 
While  the  candidate  is  working  in  his  own 
constituency,  the  leader  and  other  prominent 
men  in  the  party  make  a  tour  through  the 
country.  They  address  meetings  in  what  are 
considered  suitable  places,  especially  in  those 
constituencies  which  the  party  is  afraid  of  losing, 
though  it  has  won  them  at  the  preceding 
election,  or  which  it  does  not  now  hold  but 
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has  hopes  of  winning.  In  fact,  on  these 
"doubtful"  constituencies  the  fate  of  the  party 
ordinarily  depends. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  divisions 
that  are  almost  sure  to  elect  a  Conservative  as 
their  member,  while  there  are  others  that  are 
quite  as  certain  to  elect  a  Liberal.  Now  it  is 
just  because  of  such  circumstances  that  a  govern- 
ment may  have  a  gre&t  temptation  to  face.  For, 
when  a  province  is  being  divided  into  constituen- 
cies, a  government,  if  it  likes,  can  so  make  the 
division,  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  new 
constituencies  may  be  "safe"  ones  for  its  own 
party,  aud  as  many  as  possible  "  doubtful "  for 
the  opposition.  For  example,  if  a  certain  con- 
stituency is  a  doubtful  one  for  the  government, 
and  there  happens  to  be  close  by,  a  district 
that  gives  a  good  majority  in  its  &vour,  all 
the  government  has  to  do  in  order  to  make  the 
constituency  probably  a  safe  one,  is  to  add  this 
district.  Or  the  same  result  may  be  gained  by 
taking  away  a  part  of  the  constituency  that  gives 
a  large  opposition  majority.  This  imfair  way  of 
dividing  a  province  is  called  a  "gerrymander," 
from  jiiie  name  of  an  American  politician. 
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Van*. — "8wt"  ii  a  term  often  used  for  conitituencj.  "Elector* 
ia  another  word  for  "  Toter."  "The  country  "  is  a  term  frequently 
employed  in  pulitici  to  mean  the  electorate,  or  the  whole  body  of 
TOtan  of  the  nation. 

Questions. 

1.  Mention  some  important  public  qnestiona  that  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  in  Canada. 

2.  How  do  political  parties  originate  ? 

8.  Explain  the  terms,  "platform,"  "issue,"  "policy," 
"campaign." 

4.  What  is  the  "  opposition  ? " 

6.  What  is  a  "  nominating  convention  "  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  a  political  meeting  which  yon 
have  attended. 

7.  Who  were  the  candidates  in  your  constituency  at 
the  last  Dominion  election,  and  how  did  they  conduct 
their  campaigns  ? 

b.  Explain  "  canvass,"  "  bribery,"  "  gerrymander." 

9.  Learn  by  heart  the  following: 

Freedom. 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.    May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears; 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine. 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams^ 

Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes  I 
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TOPIC  VII. 
How  THE  Elections  are  Held. 

1.  Sessions  pf  Parliament 
According  to  our  constitution,  the  British 
North  America  Act,  parliament  nmst  meet  at 
least  once  a  year.  This  meeting  together  for  the 
purpose  of  making  laws  and  transacting  other 
public  business,  is  called  a  "  session "  of  parlia- 
ment. Besides  the  one  ordinary  session  in  the 
year,  a  special  session  is  sometimes  held  when 
there  is  need  for  it.  The  session  may  be  long 
or  short  according  to  circumstances.  The 
ordinary  length  is  about  four  or  five  months. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Commons  are  each  paid  a  salary,  called  an 
"  indemnity,"  of  $2,500  for  attendance  during  a 
session.  If,  however,  a  member  is  absent  from 
the  House  a  certain  number  of  days,  he  loses  a 
part  of  the  indemnity.  Moreover,  if  a  session 
does  not  last  longer  than  thirty  days,  he  receives 
only  a  certain  sum  per  day.  The  salary  of  the 
governor-general  is  $50,000  per  year. 
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2    Prorogation. 

At  the  closo  of  the  session  parliament  is 
"prorogued."  This  term  means  that  parliament 
is  dismissed  for  the  time  being,  but  is  to  be 
called  to  meet  again  at  a  certain  date,  when 
there  will  be  a  new  session.  At  prorogation  all 
bills  that  have  not  yet  passed  the  Houses  are 
dropped,  and  at  the  next  session  they  must 
be  presented  again,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
before  parliament. 

On  the  occasion  of  prorogation  the  governor- 
general  comes  in  state  to  the  parliament 
buildings,  as  at  the  opening,  and  gives  the 
royal  assent  to  the  bills  that  have  been  passed 
during  the  session.  He  also  reads  a  short 
speech,  reviewing  the  business  of  the  session, 
and  thanking  the  members  for  the  work  they 

have  done. 

3.    Dissolution. 

The  longest  period  a  parliament  is  allowed 

to  last  is  five  years ;  but  very  few  ever  continue 

so  long.     The  ordinary  duration  is  about  four 

years.     The  government  can  have  a  parliament 

"dissolved,"    or   ended,    at    any    time,  if   the 

governor-general  consents,  and,  of  course,  he 
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will  harrlly  ever  refuse  except  for  the  gravest 
reasona. 

If  a  parliament  is  permitted  to  run  its  fkdl 
course,  there  is  difficulty  in  holding  a  satisfactory 
session  near  the  end.  The  opposition  can  pre- 
vent legislation  by  simply  talking  away  the  time 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  where  any  member 
may  speak  as  often  as  he  likes.  This  method 
of  delaying  business  is  known  as  "  obstruction." 
When  "obstructing,"  members  only  pretend  to 
discuss  the  bill  before  them,  their  chief  aim 
being  to  keep  on  talking  as  long  as  they  can. 
Therefore,  it  is  plain  that,  since  parliament  must 
come  to  an  end  by  a  certain  day,  the  last  session 
can  be  made  nearly  useless  and  the  government 
be  placed  in  an  unpleasant  position  before  the 
country. 

Another  reason  why  a  parliament  hardly 
ever  lasts  its  full  period,  is  that  the  government 
naturally  likes  to  choose  a  time  for  "going 
to  the  country,"  when  it  feels  that  the  chances 
of  winning  -are  most  in  its  fevour.  If  it 
should  allow  a  parliament  to  last  into  the  fifth 
year,  it  would  have  less  choice  of  a  suitable 
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moment  for  dissolution.  This  must  Iw  regarded 
as  a  rather  unfair  advantage  which  tlic  govern- 
ment can  take  of  the  opposition.  Besides  these 
reasons,  there  is  no  doubt  always  a  strong  desire 
in  the  government  party  "to  have  it  over"  a.« 
soon  as  possible,  when  in  any  case  election  d  iv 
most  come  before  long. 

4.  Premature  DiBSolntioa 
There  are,  however,  occasions  when  the  length 
of  a  parliament  may  be  much  shortened.  One 
occurs  when  some  very  important  matter 
comes  up  for  consideration,  and  the  members  of 
the  government  wish  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  people  approve  of  their  policy  with  respect 
to  it  The  governor-general  is  asked  to  dissolve 
parliament,  and  the  "campaign  "  is  fought  chiefly 
on  that  one  great  question.  If  the  government 
obtains  a  majority,  it  knows  that  the  people 
wish  it  to  carry  out  its  policy.  If  it  is  defeated, 
the  opposition  comes  into  power  as  a  new 
government 

.Again,  an  occasion  for  dissolving  parlia- 
ment may  arise  when  the  government  is 
defeated  in  the  House  of-  Commons  on  some 
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important  question,  such  as  a  government 
measure.  The  government  may  ask  for  a 
dissolution  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  country ;  or 
it  may  resign.  If  it  resigns,  the  governor-general 
requests  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  form  a 
new  government.  Should  the  new  premier  feel 
that  he  can  get  the  support  of  the  House,  he 
may  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  session.  But, 
if  he  is  aware  that  he  will  not  secure  sufficient 
support,  he  asks  that  parliament  be  dissolved, 
and  appeals  to  the  people  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  feivourable  majority  in  the  new 
parliament. 

6.  Official  Nomination  of  Candidates. 
When  for  any  reason  it  is  decided  to  hold  the 
parliamentary  elections,  writs,  or  orders,  are  sent 
out  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  special  officers 
appointed  in  all  the  constituencies,  and  known 
as  "returning  officers."  The  writs  state  when 
the  nomination  of  candidates  is  to  take  place. 
If  only  one  candidate  presents  himself  in  a 
constituency,  he  is  declared  elected.  Such  an 
election  is  known  as  election  by  "acclama- 
tion."    But    if    more    than   one   candidate   is 
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nominated,  there  must  be  a  vote  taken  at  a 
later  time  throughout  the  constituency  at  various 
places  selected  for  the  purpose. 

At  this  regular  or  official  nomination  those 
who  have  been  already  chosen  by  the  parties 
as  candidates,  are  duly  nominated  by  their 
supporters.  Often  no  other  candidates  come 
forward,  and  the  voters  are  forced  to  choose 
between  these  two.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
third  party,  as  the  Labour  party  or  the  Socialist 
party,  may  put  forth  a  candidate.  Or  a  person 
may  decide  to  be  a  candidate  without  the 
support  of  any  party.  Such  a  candidate  is 
usually  called  an  Independent  Conservative  or 
an  Independent  Liberal,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Nomination  Papers. 
The  official  nomination  of  candidates  takes 
place  in  this  way.  At  the  time  set  by  law, 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
returning  officer  goes  to  a  public  hall,  and 
there  waits  for  nominations  till  two  o'clock. 
A  nomination  must  be  in  written  form,  and  be 
signed  by  twenty-five  electors.  The  person 
nominated  must  give  his  written  consent,  unless 
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he  is  absent  from  the  province  at  the  time.  The 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  must  also  be  handed 
in  to  be  kept  as  a  deposit  and  returned,  unless 
the  candidate  fails  to  obtain  at  least  one-half  of 
the  number  of  vote?  polled  in  feivour  of  the 
person  elected. 

T  How  the  Voting:  is  D<nift 
After  nomination  daj  comes  election  day. 
Suitable  places  are  chosen  throughout  the 
cooMtitaency  as  voting  or  "polling"  places, 
and  .each  is  pvi,  under  the  charge  of  a  deputy 
returning  officer. 

The  vote  is  by  ballot  and  is  secret.  A  ballot 
is  a  rfieet  of  paper  having  a  detachable  slip  or 
counterfoil  at  the  side,  and  provided  with  a  stub 
by  which  it  may  be  bound  into  a  book  containing 
twenty-five,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  ballots,  as  is 
most  convenient.  On  the  front  of  the  ballot 
appears  the  name  of  each  candidate,  with  his 
residence  and  occupation.  The  names  are  in 
alphabetical  order,  numbered,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  broad  black  lines.  On  the 
back,  the  stub  and  counterfoil  have  the  same 
printed  niunber,  while  the  body  of  the  ballot 
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6a8  the  returning  officer's  stamp,  the  place  and 
date  of  the  elections,  and  the  name  of  the  persoo 
who  printed  the  boilots. 

If  you  go  to  a  polling  place  to  record  your 
vote,  you  notice,  as  you  enter,  besides  the 
deputy  returning  officer  and  his  assistant,  known 
as  the  "poll  clerk,"  a  certain  number  of  men, 
commonly  called  "scrutineers,"  who  have  been 
chosen  by  the  political  parties  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  their  candidates,  and  to  see  that 
persons  who  have  no  right  to  vote  are  not  given 
a  ballot.  There  is  in  the  room  a  list  of  all  those 
who  have  votes,  and,  if  your  name  is  on  it,  and 
the  officials  present  are  satisfied  that  you  are  the 
person  you  claim  to  be  and  not  somebody  else 
trying  to  vote  under  your  name,  you  receive  from 
the  deputy  returning  officer  a  ballot,  on  the  back 
of  which  he  has  put  his  initials.  On  the  counter- 
foil also  is  written  a  number  corresponding  to 
the  number  placed  opposite  your  name  in  the 
"poll  book,"  in  which  a  record  is  kept  of  all 
those  who  vote. 

You  are  told   to  retire  to  some  small   room 
opening  from  the  larger  one,  or  to  some  space 
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screened  off  from  it,  and  there  you  find  a 
pencil  with  which  you  are  to  mark  your  ballot. 
Absolutely  all  you  must  do,  is  to  make  a  cross 
X  opposite  the  name  of  the  man  for  whom  you 
wish  to  vote.  If  you  put  any  other  mark  on 
your  ballot,  you  "  spoil "  it,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
counted.  Then  you  should  fold  your  ballot  so 
as  to  show  the  initials  of  the  deputy  returning 
officer  on  the  outside. 

After  that  you  go  with  it  to  the  deputy 
returning  officer.  He  looks  at  the  number  on 
the  counterfoil  and  his  initials,  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  the  same  ballot  as  the  one  which  he 
gave  you.  Then  he  tears  off  and  destroys  the 
counterfoil,  and  puts  your  ballot  in  the  ballot 
box  that  has  been  provided  to  contain  all  the 
ballots  cast  at  this  polling  place.  Meanwhile, 
the  poll  clerk  records  in  the  poll  book  the  fact 
that  you  have  voted. 

In  case  the  officials  are  not  sure  that  you  have 
a  right  to  vote,  they  can  ask  that  you  be  sworn 
before  receiving  a  ballot.  If  you  cannot  swear 
that  you  are  entitled  to  vote,  you  will  not  be 
given  a  ballot  and  will  be  asked  to  withdraw. 
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The  voting  lasts  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  poll 
is  closed,  the  votes  are  counte«l  m  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  the  results  an;  earned  by  eager 
messengers  to  the  nearest  telegraph  or  telephone 
office,  so  that  it  is  known  everywhere  in  a  very 
short  time  who  has  been  elected  member  for 
the  constituency.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
mistakes  made  in  this  first  summing  up,  and 
the  result  is  not  known  exactly,  until  the 
returning  officer  himself  a  few  days  later  counts 
again  all  the  votes  in  the  constituency,  and 
makes  his  official  statement. 

If  the  number  of  votes  given  for  the  candi- 
dates is  very  nearly  even,  there  is  usually  held 
what  is  called  a  "  recount "  before  a  judge.  The 
chief  difficulty  that  usually  presents  itself,  is 
whether  lertain  ballots  are  to  be  counted  or  not. 
Some  electors  may  have  voted  for  more  than 
the  proper  number  of  candidates,  may  have 
placed  some  marks  beside  the  cross  on  their 
ballot,  or  may  have  made  some  other  mistake. 
The  judge  decides  on  all  these  points,  and  his 
decision  settles  'the   question   of  the  election, 
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nnless  there  has  been  bribery  or  other  wrong 
doing.  In  the  latter  event,  the  case  cornea  up 
for  trial  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  elections  are  held  throughout  the 
Dominion  on  the  same  day,  except  in  some 
large  constituencies  where  the  population  is 
widely  scattered  and  voters  may  have  to 
go  a  long  way  to  vote.  Such  constituencies 
are  to  be  found  in  Northern  Quebec  and 
in  British  Columbia.  There  are  also  special 
arrangements  regarding  elections  in  the  Yukon 
Territory. 

a  By-Blectiona 
Elections  for  the  choosing  of  a  new  parliament 
are  called  general  elections.  But  often  vacancies 
occur  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  other  times; 
when  a  member  resigns  or  dies,  or  when  a  seat 
is  declared  vacant  by  a  court  of  law  for  bribery 
or  some  other  reason.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
for  whatever  cause,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
gives  his  "  warrant,"  or  permission,  for  holding  a 
special  election  in  the  constituency  concerned. 
Such  an  election  is  ordinarily  called  a  "by- 
etection."    It  is  conducted  in  exactly  the  same 
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way  as  are  the  general  elections,  except  in  so  far 
as  It  has  to  do  with  one  constituency  only  and 
not  with  the  entire  country.  If  there  are  several 
vacancies  at  one  time,  the  necessary  by-elections 
are  held  as  far  as  possible  on  the  »me  day. 

»traigthw»y  voted  on,  and  adopted   or  rejected      Thl   T 
Strath'"'  "^"  n^  "'«'-  -W^uea  tVp^^^ 

The    "Ballot."      The    abbreviations    on    the    back    are    R  f ■ 
(R*.ur.n«^  Officer,,    D.R.O.    (Deput,  RetuminX":   P-B.' 

QPESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  prorogue  "  and  "  dissolve  " 
as  applied  to  parliament  ? 

2   What  causes  may  bring  about  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  ? 

elMtiJ,!"  ''"'^  candidates  are  officially  nominated  for 

4.  Describe  how  an  elector  casts  his  vote. 

6.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  returning  officer,  a  deputy 
returning  officer,  and  a  poll  clerk  ? 

a  Where  was  the  polling  place  in   your   neighbour- 
hood at  the  last  Dominion  election  1    In  favour  of  what 
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political  party  did  your  munir-ipolity  or  polling  divirion 
give  a  majority  ? 

7.  What  political  party  is  at  present  in  power  in  the 
Dominion,  and  what  is  its  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

8.  The  following  passage  contains  advico  for  leaders 
of  political  parties  who  desire  the  W'^:  ,;; .  of  their 
country : 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place  or  touch 
Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise : 
It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days : 

Nor  deal  in  watchwords  overmuch : 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw ; 

Not  mastered  by  some  modem  term ; 

Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but  firm : 
And  in  its  season  brinj;  the  law. 


Bead  it  over  and  try  to  understand  it. 
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Form  or  Ballot  Papib. 
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Form  or  Ballot  PArsa. 
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TOPIC  VIII. 
The  Departments  of  Government. 

1.  Ministers  and  their  Deputies. 
Thus  far  we  have  been  studying  chiefly  how 
the  laws  are  made,  and  what  share  the  executive, 
or  cabinet,  has  in  legislation.  We  shall  now 
learn  how  the  cabinet  carries  on  the  general 
business  of  the  nation.  All  the  immense  amount 
of  work  that  has  to  be  done,  is  divided  among  a 
certain  number  of  departments.  At  the  head  of 
each  department  is  a  cabinet  minister.  Ho  is 
responsible  for  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done  in 
his  department,  and  is  expected  to  answer 
questions  about  it  when  they  are  asked  in 
parliament. 

Under  him  is  a  deputy  minister,  who  assists 
him,  and  has  more  direct  charge  of  the  details 
of  the  department  and  of  the  clerks  and  others 
employed.  Though  the  cabinet  minister  must 
change,  if  the  government  is  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  resign,  the  deputy  minister  is  a 
permanent  official.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the 
public    business    might    be    very    badly    done. 
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when  new  men  took  liold  of  a  department 
without  knowledge  of  its  special  work.  Cabinet 
ministers  may  come  and  go,  hut  there  is  still  a 
person  left  in  charg'j  who  knows  all  about  the 
busines.s  of  his  department. 

2.    List  of  Cabinet  Ministers. 

.(Vt  present  the  cabinet  ministers  and  their 
departments  are  as  follows : 

The  Prime  Minister  or  Premier,  who  is  also 
head  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs, 
having  charge  of  correspondence  with  the  rest 
of  the  Empire  and  with  foreign  nations. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  who  presides 
at  meetings  of  the  cabinet. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the 
duties  of  whose  department  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  the  name.  He  has  also  charge  of  the 
census.  He  is,  moreover,  the  minister  who  has 
to  do  with  the  granting  of  patents,  the  copyright- 
ing of  books,  and  the  registering  of  trade  marks. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  who  lias  charge  of 
legal  matters.  He  sees  that  the  laws  are  en- 
forced, decides  whether  a  man  who  has  committed 
a  crime  shall  be  pardoned  or  not,  and  has  the 
oversight  of  the  penitentiaries  of  the  Dommion. 
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The  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  who  has 
to  deal  with  matters  connected  with  navigation 
and  fishing.  For  example,  he  looks  after  the 
harbours,  the  lighthouses,  the  inspection  of  ships. 
He  is  also  head  of  the  Departn.ent  of  the  Naval 
Service  having  control  of  matters  that  concern 
the  navy  and  the  hydrographic  service. 

The  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  whose 
duties  are  with  regard  to  our  armies,  fortresses, 
schools  of  instruction  and  military  college. 

The  Postmaster  General,  the  minister  in 
charge  of  all  the  post  offices  and  the  mails. 

The  Minister  of  Labour,  whose  duties  concern 
the  welfare  of  the  working  men.  Thus  he  aids 
in  the  settlement  of  "strikes"  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  parliament  which  provides  for 
arbitration  under  certain  conditions.  Tlie  de- 
partment of  labour  publishes  a  paper  called  the 
"  Labour  Gazette." 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  has  charge 
not  only  of  agricultural  aflFairs,  but  of  many 
things  that  have  little  to  do  with  farming.  He 
deals  with  matters  which  concern  the  health  of 
the  people,  and  the  quarantining  of  ships  or  their 
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passengers,  if  jiiiy  dangerous  disease  is  found  on 
lioard. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  wlio  attends  to 
the  erection  and  repairing  of  all  public  buildings 
and  other  works  (except  railways  and  canals). 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  who  is  the  most 
important  minister  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
premier.  He  lays  before  parliament  and  the 
nation  the  policy  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
taxation.  As  the  'Dominion  collects  its  taxes 
indirectly  by  means  of  customs  and  excise  duties, 
and  not  directly,  as  our  cities  and  towns  must 
do,  this  policy  comes  to  mean  a  very  great  deal 
in  the  buying  and  sellir^  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  matter  will  be  more  fully  explained  under 
Topic  IX. 

The  Minister  of  Eailways  and  Canals,  who 
deals  with  affairs  connected  with  the  railways 
and  canals  of  the  country.  The  nation  owns 
all  the  canals.  Of  the  railways  it  possesses 
the  Intercolonial  and  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Eailway  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  also 
owns  the  National  Transcontinental  Eailway, 
and  is  acquiring  the  Canadian  Northern  Eailway. 
There  is  a  "board  of  railway  commissioners" 
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appointed  by  tho  government  to  act  as  judges  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  with  resiject  to  railway 
rates,  telegraph  aud  telephone  charges,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  public  services  of  this 
kind.     The  board  has  six  members. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  has  to 
do  with  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territories,  the  Indians,  and  many  matters  that 
concern  the  western  provinces. 

The  Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  He  venue, 
who  has  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  customs 
and  excise  duties,  and  the  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures. 

The  Secretary  cf  State,  w  .o  is  the  minister 
that  acts  as  the  official  correspondent  in  matters 
in  which  the  whole  government  is  concerned. 
For  instance,  he  carries  on  the  correspondence 
between  th  Dominion  and  the  provinces. 
Besides  su  duties,  he  issues  passports  to 
Canadians  who  intend  going  abroad,  puts  the 
great  seal  of  the  Dominion  on  documents  which 
require  it,  looks  after  the  government  printing, 
and  buys  and  distributes  the  stationery  needed 
in  all  the  departments.  He  is  also  Minister  of 
Mines,  and  as  such  deals  with  the  examination 
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of  mineral  deposits  and  the  exploration  of  little 
known  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization, 
who  deals  especially  with  the  bringing  of  settlers 
to  Canada  to  occupy  the  new  lands. 

The  Minister  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establish- 
ment, whose  department  aims  to  help  returned 
soldiers  to  take  their  place  again  in  the  work  of 
ordinary  life. 

In  addition  to  the  cabinet  ministers,  there  is  a 
member  of  the  government  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  cabinet.  He  is  the  Solicitor-General, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  give  legal  advice  to  the 
government,  and  to  act  as  jounsel  when  the 
Dominion  has  a  case  in  court. 

3.  Oivil  Service. 
The  great  army  of  clerks  and  other  officials, 
many  of  them  men  of  highly  trained  skill,  who 
are  required  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
government,  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  the 
"civil  service."  The  name  was  originally  given 
to  distinguish  this  class  from  the  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  the  military  or  the  naval  service 
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of  the  country.  Those  who  wi'^h  to  enter  the 
civil  service  must  pass  an  examination.  The 
governor-general-in-council  makes  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  service. 

Formerly  appointments  and  promotions  were 
often  the  direct  result  of  the  "influence"  of 
political  friends.  But  it  was  at  last 'decided  to 
change  all  this,  and  to  have  persons  selected 
because  of  their  ability  and  fitness.  For  this 
purpose  the  civil  service  has  been  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  "civil  service  commission," 
to  act  independently  of  politics.  The  com. 
mission  consists  of  three  members. 

Questions. 

1.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  deputy  minister  ? 

2.  How  many  cabinet  ministers  are  there  ? 

3.  Who  is  the   Premier?     Who  is  the  Ministsr  of 
Finance  ? 

4.  What  is  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  ? 

5.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

6.  Describe  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labour  ? 

7.  What  is  the  "  civil  service  "  ? 
&  Commit  to  memory : 
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Should  banded  ur  'ons  persecute 
Opinion  and  induce  a  time 
Wlien  single  thought  is  civil  crime, 

And  individual  freedom  mute ; 

Though  Power  should  make  from  land  to  land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great — 
Tho'  every  channel  of  the  state 

Should  fill  and  choke  witli  golden  sand — 

Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbour-mouth, 
Wild  wind !  I  seek  a  warmer  sky, 
And  I  will  see  before  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  tho  South. 


TOPIC  IX. 
Taxation. 

1.  The  National  Debt. 
In  order  that goveiiiment  may  go  on,  a  great 
deal  of  money  must,  of  course,  be  spent.  Our 
nation,  like  nearly  all  others?,  is  in  debt  to  a  large 
amount.  Debt  for  a  nation  is  not  quite  so 
troublesome  a  thing  as  debt  for  an  ordinary 
person.  Nations  are  expected  to  live  forever  or, 
at  least,  for  a  very  long  time.  Consequently, 
"  when  great  public  works  are  to  be  constructed, 
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it  does  not  seem  necessary  or  proper  that,  while 
these  are  to  benefit  future  generations,  the 
people  of  the  present  time  should  pay  in  full 
for  them.  Therefore,  money  is  borrowed,  and 
interest  is  ptiid  on  it.  Moreover,  the  nation  can 
borrow  money  at  a  low  mte  of  interest,  and  thus 
the  burden  of  the  debt  is,  after  all,  not  so  great. 

Still  it  is  unwise  even  for  a  nation  to  assume  a 
very  heavy  debt.  For,  in  that  case,  those  who 
lend  money  become  afraid  of  not  receiving  the 
interest  promptly  or  even  of  losing  some  of  the 
principal,  since  a  nation,  like  an  individual, 
sometimes  cannot  or  will  not  pay  its  debts.  As  a 
result,  lenders  may  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest 
or  may  not  lend  at  all,  even  when  the  nation  is 
in  great  need.  Canada  has  never  gone  too 
deeply  into  debt,  and  so  can  borrow  money  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  or,  as  people  say,  "the 
credit  of  the  country  is  good."  We  have  gone 
into  debt  chiefly  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  public  buildings,  railways  and  banals,  and  to 
assume  the  indebtedness  of  the  provinces  at  the 
time  when  they  entered  confederation. 
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2.    Annual  Expenditures. 
Each  year  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
has  to  be  paid.     Next  come  the  expenses  of 
parliament    and    the  salary    of  the    governor- 
general.     The    Dominion    must    also    pay    the 
salaries    of    the     lieutenant-governors    of    the 
provinces.     All  the  expenses  of  the  departments 
and  the  civil   service   have   to   be  met.     The 
salaries  of  the  judges,  the  cost  of  building  and 
managing  public  works  of  all  kinds,  of  main- 
taining the  mounted  police  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  of  looking  after    the   Indians, 
and  countless  other  expenses,  must  all  be  paid. 
3.    Sources  of  Revenue.     . 
Now,  the  question  is  how  is  all  this  money  to 
be  obtained  ?    The  answer  is  that  it  is  paid  in 
the  form  of  taxes  by  the  people.    But  in  ordinary 
times  the  Dominion  does  not  levy  taxes  on  the 
people  directly  as  a  municipality  does.    It  secures 
its  revenue  indirectly  by  means  of  customs  and 
excise  duties. 

4.    Customs  Duties. 
When  anything  is  brought  into  the  country, 
such  as  manufactured  articles,  like  cotton  or 
woollen  goods,  or  natural  products,  like  grain  or 
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Bugar,  it  may  have  a  tax  placed  upon  it  of  so 
much  per  cent,  according  to  vpJue,  or  so  many 
cents  per  bushel  ^  •  pound  according  to  the 
quantity.  Such  tav-,8  bear  the  name  of  customs 
duties.  As  goods  usually  are  imported  in  large 
quantities  V.y  merchants,  the  duties  are  paid  by 
them  in  the  first  place.  But  when  they  are 
bought  liy  purchasers  in  the  shops  and  else- 
where,  they  niu.it  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  in 
order  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  duties  that 
have  been  charged.  Consequently,  every  person 
in  the  country  pays  more  or  less  taxes  to  the 
Dominion  government,  although  he  may  never 
realize  that  he  is  doing  so. 

Herein  lies  the  objection  to  such  a  method  of 
taxation,  since  one  cannot  readily  discover  how 
much  he  is  actually  paying.  In  fact,  it  would 
often  seem  as  if  a  large  part  of  the  nation  does 
not  really  know  that  government  costs  anything, 
or  imagines  that  the  money  comes  in  some 
miraculous  way  and  net  out  of  the  people's  own 
pockets.  As  a  result,  public  expenditures  are 
not  closely  enough  watched,  and  administrations 
are,  in  consequence,  tempted  to  be  wasteful. 
The  nation  also  fells  into  the  habit  of  expecting 
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parliament  to  autlinrizo  unprofitable  under 
takings,  such,  for  example,  as  the  construction 
of  public  works  in  places  where  they  are  not 
needed. 

6.    ProteotiTe  TarUE 

The  rate  of  duties  placed  upon  imported 
goods,  or  the  "  tariif,"  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
may  lend  itself  to  another  purpose  besides  the 
raising  of  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. This  we  shall  now  explain.  If  a  country 
hiis  few  manufactures,  it  must  ordinarily  have 
few  people  living  in  the  cities,  because  there  will 
be  little  work  for  them  to  do.  Therefore,  the 
farmers  will  find  only  a  small  population  to  buy 
their  grain  and  other  products,  or,  as  it  is  said, 
the  "home  market"  will  be  small.  Hence  it 
will  be  necessary  to  send  a  large  amount  of 
produce  abroad  to  other  countries  in  order  to  be 
able  to  dispose  of  it. 

Now  it  is  always  felt  that  it  would  bo 
well  to  have  a  large  market  at  home.  "For,  in 
that  case,  the  manufacturer-  could  sell  his 
goods  to  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  sell  his 
produce  to  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen, 
and  everybody  find  it  a  profitable  arrangement 
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But  how  can  manufacturea  be  built  up,  when 
costly  buildiags  must  first  be  erected  and  work- 
men traine<l,  while  foreign  manufiicturers  who 
have  been  years  in  business  are  prepared  to 
sell  their  goods  at  such  low  prices  as  to  defy 
competition  ? 

The  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to 
be  to  levy  high  customs  duties  on  foreign  goods. 
As  a  result,  these  cannot  any  longer  be  sold 
cheaply  in  the  country.  Hence  the  home  manu- 
facturers will  be  able  to  ill  their  product  at  a 
remunerative  price,  and  thus  find  themselves  in 
a  position  to  build  and  equip  suitable  factories 
and  procure  skilled  workmen.  Aftei  ,rds  when 
they  have  had  such  "  protection  "  agamst  foreign 
goods,  until  their  business  has  become  pros- 
perous, they  will  be  able  to  meet  all  competition 
and  need  not  complain,  if  the  high  duties  are 
removed.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent 
arrangement,  for,  although  the  farmers  and  other 
purchasers  will  for  a  time  have  to  pay  more  for 
what  they  buy,  they  will  be  assisting  in  the 
creation  of  a  large  home  market  for  themselves. 

The  main  difficulty  is,  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
any  one  to  say  just  how  long  the  high  duties 
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should  be  maintained.  The  manufacturers  will 
naturally  desire  "protection,"  as  long  as  it  can 
be  given,  for,  if  it  is  removed,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  lower  the  price  of  their  goods. 
Yet  those  opposed  to  protection,  called  "free 
traders,"  would  soon  persuade  the  people  to 
abolish  the  high  duties,  if  foreign  nations  did 
not  also  have  their  own  protective  tariflfs  against 
us  in  order  to  keep. out  our  goods.  Thus  there 
exists  what  is  really  a  sort  of  war  between 
nations,  in  which  each  tries  to  get  the  better 
of  the  other. 

As  a  consequence,  Canada  seems  to  be  forced 
in  self-defence  to  keep  up  a  protective  tariff.  In 
tact,  there  is  only  one  great  "free  trade"  country 
in  the  world,  namely.  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  has  a  very  high  tariff.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Canadian  tariff  is  rather  a 
moderate  one.  Moreover,  we  have  adopted,  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain  and  a  number  of  the 
colonies,  what  is  known  as  the  "British  prefer- 
ential tariff,"  which  permits  their  manufactures 
to  enter  our  country  at  a  lower  rate  than  we 
gremt  t9  those  of  outside  nations. 
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6.  Excise  Duties. 
Besides  the  customs  duties  levied  on  goods 
brought  into  the  country,  tliere  are  "excise 
duties,"  which  are  collected  on  liquors  and 
tobacco  manufactured  in  Canada.  This  tax  is  a 
heavy  one  and  yields  a  large  revenue  to  the 
government. 

T    Consolidated  Fund. 

All  sums  of  money  that  are  contributed  for 
the  purposes  of  government,  whether  they  come 
from  taxes  or  from  some  other  source,  are  placed 
together  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  "  consoli- 
dated fund."  Then  again,  all  the  expenses  of 
government  are  paid  out  of  the  same  general 
fund.  In  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to  discover  to 
what  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  have 
amounted  during  each  year.  An  oificial,  called 
the  "auditor  general,"  has  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating all  payments,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no 
money  has  been  expended  for  any  purpose 
beyond  what  was  authorized  by  parliament. 

8.    The  Budget. 
One  of  the  great  events  of  the  annual  session 
of  parliament  is  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  which  he  presents    the   "budget." 
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This  means  the  statement  of  the  probable 
expenses  of  government  for  the  following  year 
and  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  taxation  that  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  these  expenses.  Therefore, 
it  is  in  this  speech  that  is  explained  what  will  be 
the  rate  of  duties  on  imports,  and  whether  the 
tariff  will  be  "protective"  in  the  case  of  certain 
kinds  of  goods,  or  whether  it  will  be  one  "  for 
revenue  only."  The , budget  speech  is,  or  should 
be,  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  classes 
of  people,  because  customs  duties  affect  every- 
body in  the  country  in  some  way  or  other. 

Questions. 

1.  Why  should  a  nation  not  go  deeply  into  debt  ? 

2.  How  does  the  Dominion  obtain  its  revenue  ? 

3.  Mention  some  of  the  annual  items  of  expenditure. 

4.  What  are  "  customs  duties  "  ? 
6.  What  is  a  "  protective  tariff"  ? 
6.  What  is  the  "  budget "  ? 
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TOPIC  X. 

Money  and  the  Banks. 
1.  Money  and  Barter. 
We  all  know  something  about  "money." 
When  we  buy  anything,  we  pay  money.  When 
we  sell  anything,  we  receive  money.  Things 
that  are  sold  and  work  that  is  done,  are  said  to 
cost  a  certain  sum  in  money.  If  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  money,  we  should  be  forced  to  use 
what  is  called  "barter."  For  example,  if  we 
wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots,  we  should  have  to 
work  a  certain  number  of  days  for  the  man  who 
sold  them,  or  give  him  something  that  we  had, 
such  as  wheat,  flour  or  meat.  Long  ago  before 
there  was  money,  this  is  what  was  actually  done. 
But  nowadays  all  kinds  of  work  to  be  performed 
and  all  articles  to  be  sold,  are  said  to  cost  a 
certain  amount  in  dollars  and  cents.  One  can 
easily  see  that  this  is  a  much  more  convenient 
way  of  doing  business  than  if  we  had  to  employ 
barter. 

2.    Currency. 

The  form  of  our  money  (or  our  "currency")  is 
very  familiar  to  us.  It  consists  of  copper,  silver, 
gold  and  paper.     The  copper  coin  is  the  one  cent 
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piece.  The  silver  coins  are  the  pieces  worth  6, 
10,  25,  and  50  cents.  The  gold  coins  are  of 
the  value  of  $5  and  $10.  The  paper  money 
consists  of  "notes"  (usually  called  "bills"), 
representing  the  value  of  $1,  $2,  $5,  $50,  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000.  These  coins  and  notes  are 
issued  by  the  Dominion,  and  would  be  worth 
little  or,  in  the  case  of  the  paper  money,  nothing 
at  all,  if  the  government  were  not  always  willing, 
when  asked,  to  pay  tlie  given  value  in  gold. 

But  just  because  it  is  well  known  that  the 
government  will  pay  in  gold,  there  is  considered 
to  be  little  need  of  asking  for  payment.  The 
promise  to  pay  is  regarded  as  of  the  same  value 
as  the  gold  itself.  But,  if  at  any  time  many 
persons  should  come  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment either  would  not,  or  could  not,  pay  in 
gold,  our  currency  would  at  once  lose  much  of 
its  value.  Therefore,  the  government  takes  care 
to  issue  currency  only  to  such  an  amount  that 
doubt  can  never  arise  as  to  its  I  ing  able  to 
"  redeem "  all  in  case  of  necessity. 

3.    Coinage. 
An    establishment    where    gold,    silver   and 
copper  coins  are  made  is  called  a  "mint"    Our 
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mint  is  situated  in  Ottawa.     It  is  a  branch  of 
the  royal  mint  in  Great  Britain. 

The  notes  or  bills  are  printed  on  specially 
prepared  paper,  and  are  signed  by  officers  of  the 
Dominion.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  imitate,  or  "counter- 
feit," these  notes,  since,  in  that  case,  either  the 
government  or  the  persons  who  happened  to 
accept  the  "counterfeits,"  would  lose  the  amount 
of  money  supposed  to  be  represented  by  them. 

4.  The  Chartered  Banks. 
The  regular  banks  of  the  country,  called 
"chartered  banks,"  perform  many  important 
services.  Their  business  is  carried  on  under 
the  terms  of  a  "banking  act"  which  renders 
them,  as  far  as  can  be  done  by  legislation,  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  deposit  money.  Most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  are  too  difficult  to  explain 
here.  But  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
the  shareholders  (that  is,  those  who  own  and 
control  the  bank)  are  liable  to  lose,  in  case  the 
bank  becomes  insolvent,  not  only  the  money 
that  they  have  invested,  but  as  much  again, 
should  it  all  be  required  to  pay  off  the 
mdebtedness.     Thus  the   "double   liability"  of 
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the  shareholders  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  depositors  to  lose  much  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  a  chartered  bank. 

6.    Services  Performed  by  the  Banks. 
The  chief  services  performed  by  the  banks 
may  be  described  as  follows : — 

1.  They  issue  currency  called  "banknotes"  or 
"bankbills."  None  of  these  notes  are  below 
$5  in  vdue.  In  most  banks  they  are  of  such 
denominations  as  $5,  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100.  If 
a  bank  fails,  its  notes  do  not  lose  value,  for  the 
banking  act  prescribes  a  way  by  which  they  are 
sure  to  be  redeemed  in  full  without  the  slightest 
loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

2.  They  form  a  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of 
money.  The  double  liability  of  the  shareholders 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  funds  enough  in 
even  the  most  disastrous  failures  to  pay  back 
nearly  in  full  the  amount  of  the  money 
deposited. 

3.  They  furnish  money  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  to  merchants  and  others  for  the 
carrying  on  of  those  kinds  of  business  in  which 
large  amoimts  must  be  paid  out  for  purchases, 
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before  much  can  be  returned  through  the  sale 
of  the  goods.  An  important  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case^  of  the  money  required  to 
pay  farmers  for  their  wheat.  Most  of  the 
wheat  must  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain  ;  hence 
there  must  elapse  considerable  time  before  it  is 
actually  paid  for  by  the  purchasers  across  the 
ocean.  With  the  aid  of  the  banks,  it  becomes 
possible  to  make  cash  payments  to  the  farmers 
from  whom  the  grain  is  bought,  and  to  the 
railway  companies  by  whom  it  is  transported. 
4.  All  the  large  banks  have  many  branches 
throughout  the  country.  Thus  there  is  in  nearly 
every  town  and  village  an  office  of  a  strong  and 
trustworthy  institution,  where  money  may  be 
deposited  or  borrowed  according  to  the  needs  of 
local  business. 

Questions. 

1.  Examine  a  one-dollar  bill,  noting  the  place,  the 
date,  the  number,  the  "  promise  to  pay,"  and  the  signa- 
tures. What  scenes  and  persons  are  represented  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  bill  ? 

2.  Examine  a  copper  or  silver  coin,  noting  the  design 
on  its  two  sides.    Find  what  the  Latin  inscription  means. 

3.  Wiiat  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  branch  of  a 
chartered  bank  ?  Who  are  the  chief  officials  ?  What  is 
the  rate  pf  interest  paid  on  deposits  ? 
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ONTABIO   BDinON. 

PAHT  II.— PROVINCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

TOPIC  XI. 

The  Provincial  Government. 

1.  Introduction. 
There  are  nine  provinces  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and,  althoug'h  there  is  much  similarity  in 
their  forms  of  government,  there  are  likewise 
important  differences.  We  shall  find  it  well  to 
study  particularly  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  and  refer  to  that  of  the 
others  only  when  some  interesting  point  is  to  be 
observed. 

Though  Ontario  is  not  the  largest  province 
in  the  Dominion,  it  is  the  most  populous,  since 
it  has  within  its  boundaries  over  two  and 
one-half  millions  of  inhabitants.  For  an  in- 
land province  it  occupies  a  unique  position,  its 
southern  coasts  being  bordered  by  great  areas  of 
navigable  water.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
believe  that,  when  all  the  connecting  canal 
systems  are  completed  antl  the  Great  Lakes  are 
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thus  made  for  purposes  of  navigation  a  part  of 
the  ocean,  tlie  Ontaiio  peninsula  will  pi-ow  to 
resemlde  a  vast  worksliop  and  will  become  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  the 
continent. 

Ontario  entered  confederation  in  1867  as  one 
of  the  onginal  provinces.  It  had  formed  the 
western  part  of  the  old  province  of  Canada  and 
had  been  usually  called  "Upper  Canada."  The 
old  name  is  still  retained  in  "Upper  Canada 
Law  Society  "  and  "  Upper  Canada  College." 

2.     The  Lieutenant-Oovemor  and 
the  Premier. 

The  provincial  government  is  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  same  general  principles  that  we 
have  already  studied  in  the  case  of  the  Dominion. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Dominion  government,  holds  in  the  province 
a  position  similiar  to  that  which  the  governor- 
general  holds  in  the  Dominion.  The  leader  of 
the  government  is  called  the  "  premier,"  and  is 
at  the  head  of  the  provincial  cabinet,  which  is 
known  as  the  "executive  council."  He  is,  like 
the  Dominion  premier,  the  real  ruler. 
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3.    The  Executive  OounciL 
Tlie  members  of  the  executive  of  the  pi-ovince 
are  as  follows : 

The  Premier,  who  is  Presi<leiit  of  the  Council. 

The  Attorney-General,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  properly  enforced.  In  muni- 
cipal matters  the  minister  has  the  a.ssistanco  of 
the  "  railway  and  municipal  board." 

The  Minister  of  Education,  who  lius  charge  of 
the  educational  institutions  under  the  control  of 
government.     These  include  public  libraries. 

The  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines,  under  whose 
charge  are  also  forestry  and  colonization. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  to  whom 
belongs  as  an  important  duty  the  improvement 
of  the  public  roads.  His  department  also  has  a 
branch  that  deals  with  fisheries  and  game  in  the 
province. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer. 
The  Provincial  Secretary,  who  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  the  official  secretary  of  the  govern- 
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ment  haa  control  of  the  adiuinistration  of  the 
Liquor  License  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Act. 
Moreover,  as  Registnir-General,  he  is  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  recording  p'l  births,  niarriagss 
and  deaths  that  occur  in  the  province. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  deals  with 
matters  in  connection  with  fanning.  He  lias 
the  oversight  of  the  -\>,'ricnltiiriil  and  Veterinary 
Colleges. 

Usually  there  are  mm  or  more  Ministers  >s  ith- 
out  Portfolio, — that  is,  ministers  who  are  not  at 
the  head  of  any  department,  but  are  members  of 
the  executive  and  have  a  voice  in  the  general 
policy  of  the  government. 

Each  department  has  a  deputy  minister  who 
assists  the  minister  in  its  management.  Under 
them  are  the  clerks  and  other  employees  who 
compose  the  civil  service  of  the  province. 

4.    The  Legislature. 
The   representative  body  which   makes   laws 
for  the  province  and   thus  corresponds  to  the 
parliament  of  the   Dominion,   is  known  as  the 
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"legislature."  It  coiiHists  of  the  liioutenant- 
Governor  and  a  single  chamber,  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Nothing  that  resembles  the  Dominion 
Senate  exists  in  the  Ontario  legislature. 

Aside  from  the  differences  that  arise  from 
there  being  no  second  chamber,  business  is 
conducted  in  the  legislature  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Dominion  parliament.  There  is  a 
speaker,  a  clerk  of  thp  House,  and  a  sergeant-at- 
arms.  At  the  opening  of  a  session  a  "speech 
from  the  throne"  is  read  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  Debate  is  conducted  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  and  in  the  committees  under  the  same 
rules  as  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons. 
The  full  term  of  a  legislature  is  four  years.  But 
dissolution  may  come  about  sooner  and  the 
elections  be  held,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 

Members  of  the  legislature,  liko  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  do  not  need  to  own  property. 
The  provincial  House  has  a  membership  of  111. 
The  sessional  indemnity  is  $1,400.  The  salary 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  is  $10,000  per  year. 
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6.  The  Right  to  Vot«. 
In  ordor  that  you  may  have  the  right  to  vote 
at  a  provincial  election  in  Ontario  your  name 
must  appear  on  the  provincial  voters'  list.  Tliis 
list  is  made  up  after  nomination  day  in  case 
polling  is  necessary.  It  is  prepared  by  "enu- 
merators" who  are  appointed  by  the  returning 
officer.  The  enumerator  enters  the  names  given 
in  Part  I.  of  the  last  municipal  voters'  list  (See 
page  118).  He  adds  the  names  of  the  other 
persons  in  the  municipality  who  he  has  reason  to 
believe  are  qualified  to  be  voters.  In  the  cities, 
the  enumerator  makes  up  the  list  lirectly  by 
entering  the  names  of  all  voters  in  the  oruer  of 
the  street  numbers  of  the  houses  where  they 
reside.  That  he  may  be  able  to  enter  your  name 
you  must,  in  addition  to  being  a  British  subject 
of  the  full  age  of  twonty-one  years,  have  resided 
in  Canada  for  at  least  12  months,  and  in  your 
ilectoral  district  for  at  least  3  months  immedi- 
ately before  nomination  day.  If  you  live  in  a 
city  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  electoral 
district,  your  name  can  be  entered  on  the  list 
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in  case  you  have  been  resident  in  the  city  for 
at  least  3  months  immediately  before  nomina- 
tion day,  though  you  must  be  resident  in  your 
own  electoral  district  for  the  period  of  30 
days  immediately  preceding  that  day.  After  the 
list  is  completed  the  returning  officer  forwards 
a  copy  to  the  clerk  of  the  municipality  to  be 
posted  up,  and  a  copy  to  each  of  the  candidates. 
There  exists  in  each  county  a  board  called  the 
"  voters'  registration  board."  The  board  consists 
of  5  members,  except  in  the  county  of  York, 
where  it  is  composed  of  9  members.  It  includes 
the  county  judge,  the  sheriff,  the  registrar  of 
deeds  and  other  officials  up  to  the  required 
number.  The  board  appoints  "revising  officers " 
to  hear  appeals  if  names  have  been  omitted  or 
improperly  entered  by  the  enumerators.  It  also 
gives  notice  as  to  the  time  and  place  at  which 
each  revising  officer  holds  sittings.  The  decision 
of  the  revising  officer  is  final. 

6.    Those  Who  May  Not  Vote. 
In  Ontario  women  vote  on  the  same  terms  as 
men.    But  there  are  some  classes  of  persons 
who  are  not  permitted  to  vote.    Judges,  crown 
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attorneys,  and  police  magistrates  may  not  vote. 
If  an  Indian  is  living  on  an  Indian  reserve,  he  is 
not  entered  on  the  lists  as  a  voter.  Prisoners, 
persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  inmates  of  houses 
of  refuge  have  no  votes. 

7.  Provincial  Elections  and  Partiea 
The  elections  for  the  provincial  legislature  are 
conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  for 
the  Dominion  parliament.  Equal  care  is  taken 
that  the  voting  shall  be  secret,  and  there  are 
similar  rules  in  force  as  to  the  marking  of  ballots 
by  the  voters. 

In  provincial  elections,  however,  the  candidate's 
nomination  paper  must  be  signed  by  at  least  one 
hundred  electors,  and  no  money  deposit  is 
required.  The  nomination  paper  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  returning  officer  on  nomination 
day  not  later  than  half-past  one  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  public  hall  where  the  meeting  is 
held,  or  filed  with  him  at  any  time  during  the 
two  days  immediately  preceding.  Polling  day 
is  the  fifty-sixth  day  after  nomination  day. 

In  provincial  matters  the  names  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  are  the  same  as  in  the 
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field  of  Dominion  affairs.  But,  althdugh  such 
is  the  case,  the  work  of  the  legislature  and  that 
of  parliament  are  so  different  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  an  elector  to  vote  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  parties  at  provincial  elections,  and 
in  favour  of  the  other  at  Dominion  elections. 

a    The  Subsidy. 

The  money  to  cfefray  a  large  part  of  the 
expenses  of  provincial  government  comes  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Dominion.  According  to 
the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  the 
Dominion  must  pay  to  each  province  annually  a 
certain  sum  known  as  the  "provincial  subsidy." 
It  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  of 
this  subsidy  more  than  once  since  confederation. 
In  fact  the  system  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  rather  unsatisfactory.  It  was  adopted 
originally  as  compensation  to  the  colonies  when, 
on  entering  as  provinces  into  the  Dominion, 
they  gave  up  the  right  of  cjllecting  customs 
and  excise  duties. 

At  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  confedera- 
tion the  provinces  had  public  debts  which  they 
had  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  works 
of  various  kinds.     As  we  have  already  learned, 
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the  Dominion  assumed  this  indebtedness.  Pro- 
vision, however,  was  made  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  provinces  that,  if  their  debts  were  less  than 
certain  specified  sums,  they  should  receive  from 
the  Dominion  five  per  cent,  per  year  on  what- 
ever the  difference  might  be.  But  from  the  first 
^\ere  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  agreement  and 
a  demand  for  "  better  terms  "  was  made.  As  a 
result  it  was  decided  finally  to  allow  to  each 
province  as  additional  compensation  five  per 
cent,  per  year  on  a  certain  sum.  In  this  way 
we  have  one  item  in  the  provincial  subsidy. 

The  remaining  items  consist  of  a  grant  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  cents  per  head  of  the  population 
of  the  province  according  to  the  last  Dominion 
census  up  to  2,500,000  and  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
cents  per  head  of  the  population  above  that 
number,  and  of  an  allowance  to  meet  the  general 
expenses  of  government. 

The  subsidy  in  1917  was  as  follows  : 
Five  per  cent,  interest  on  capital 

as  allowance  for  debt $  142,414.48 

Eighty  cents  and  sixty  cents  per 

head  on  population  of  2,523,274   2,013,964.40 
Allowance  for  government 240,000.00 


$2,396,378.88 
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NoTiB.— "  Crown  Lands."  The  provinces  that  existed  separately 
before  the  union  derive  an  important  source  of  revenue  from  their 
public  lands,  which  were  regained  by  them  and  were  not  given  up 
to  the  Dominion.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  these  lands  are 
covered  w'th  excellent  timber  o'  contain  valuable  minerals.  Thus 
the  province  of  Ontario  by  the  sale  of  its  timber  obtains  each  year 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money.  On  the  other  hand,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  which  did  not  exist  as  original  provinces 
but  were  given  provincial  powers  by  the  Dominion,  did  not  receive 
the  public  lands  within  their  boundaries  but  were  granted  instead  a 
special  subsidy. 

The  province  of  Ontario^  owns  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway.  It  also  distributes  electric-jiowor  derived  from 
Niagara  Falls  and  other  suitable  sources  of  water-power  in  the 
province.  This  latter  work  is  under  the  control  of  the  "hydro- 
electric power  commission." 

"  Roads. "  In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the. 
road  system  of  the  province.  A  Department  of  Highways  under 
the  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  exercises  general 
control.  Local  roads  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  township  councils. 
But  the  cnief  roads  leading  to  the  market  towns  and  shipping 
points  may  be  taken  over  by  the  county  councils  (see  page  127). 
These  become  in  this  way  "county  roads,"  and  are  aided  by  the 
province  to  the  extent  of  40  per  nnt.  for  construction  and  20  per 
cent,  for  maintenance.  The  main  highways  between  the  important 
cities  are  now  being  brought  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Department. 

QUESTION.S. 

1.  What  .'jtre  the  position  and  population  of  Ontario  ? 
When  did  this  province  enter  confederation  ? 

2.  What  are  the  names  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
the  premier  ? 

3.  Of  what  does  the  legislature  consist  ?     How  many 
membei-H  are  thfi'O  :u  the  IIt>use  of  Assembly  ? 
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4.  Wliat  party  is  in  power  in  the  legislatui-e  ?     Wliit 
is  its  majority  in  the  House  ? 

5.  How  are  the  provincial  voters'  lists  prepared  ? 

6.  How  is  the  provincial  subsidy  calculated  ? 
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ONTARIO  EDITION. 


TOPIC  XII. 


Municipal  Government. 

1.  Introduction. 

We  have  up  to  the  present  been  learning 
about  the  government  of  the  nation  or  of  its 
larger  divisions,  the  provinces.  We  shall  now 
study  the  government  of  the  smaller  divisions, 
as,  the  city,  county,  town,  village  and  township. 
Wo  have  thus  far  been  trying  to  understand  our 
systems  of  national  and  provincial  administra- 
tion. We  shall  now  take  up  the  subject  of 
"municipal  government."  The  word  "muni- 
cipal" is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  which 
means  a  town  or  city  having  certain  special 
rights  of  self-government. 

2.  Kinds  of  Municipalities- 
Municipalities  are  formed  in  accordance  with 
laws  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature.  When 
a  large  number  of  people  (over  15,000)  are  living 
closely  together,  as  in  Toronto  or  Hamilton,  the 
municipality  is  called  a  "city."  In  addition 
to  cities  there  are  three  kinds  of  munici- 
palities:  (1)  "towns,"  which  are  municipalities 
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of  small  area  containing  a  population  of  at 
least  2,000;  (2)  "villajres,"  which  are  smaller 
than  towns  and  have  at  least  750  inhabitants; 
(3)  "townships,"  which  are  rural  divisions  of 
considerable  area. 

The  municipalities  in  the  well-settled  parts  of 
the  province  are  grouped  into  large  municipal 
divisions  called  "  counties."  A  city  is,  however, 
usually  separate  from  the  county  for  all  except 
judicial  purposes.  A  town  having  at  least  five 
thousand  inhabitants  has  the  same  right  as  a 
city  to  be  separate  from  the  county,  should  it 
consider  such  an  arrangement  to  be  advisable. 
The  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  province  are 
roughly  divided  into  "  territorial  districts,"  which 
are  not  organized  for  municipal  purposes.  But 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  townships  may  exist 
in  these  districts  as  elsewhere. 

A  municipal  government  deals  with  matters 
that  concern  us  very  closely.  For  instance,  it 
sees  that  roads  and  streets  are  made,  that 
bridges  are  built,  that  sidewalks  are  laid  down, 
that  drains  and  sewers  are  constructed,  that 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds  are  provided,  that 
articles  of  food  and  drink  sold  in  the  shops  are 
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of  proper  quality,  and  that  tlie  lives  of  citizens 
are  protected  by  police. 

3.    Municipal  Oouncila. 

The  governing  body  con.sists,  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  of  a  council  with  a  mayor  at  its  head.  In 
cities  the  councillors  are  called  aldermen.  In 
villages  and  townships,  the  council  has  at  its 
head  a  reeve. 

The  council  consists,  in  cities,  of  a  mayor  and 
3  aldermen  for  each  ward.  But  the  council  may 
by  by-law  provide  that  only  2  aid  men  be 
elected  for  each  ward.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  election  of  aldermen  by  a  general  vote  of 
the  municipality,  if  such  an  arrangement  is 
desired.  In  the  case  of  a  city  having  a  population 
of  not  more  than  15,000  the  council  may  by 
by-law  provide  that  one  alderman  be  elected  for 
every  1,000  of  the  population  by  a  general  vote. 

The  council  consists,  in  towns  having  a 
population  of  more  than  5,000,  of  a  mayor,  a 
reeve,  as  many  deputy  reeves  as  the  town  is 
entitled  to,  and  3  councillors  for  each  ward 
where  there  are  less  than  five  wards,  or  2 
councillors  for  each  ward  where  there  are  five 
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or  more  wards.  (See  page  12«).  The  council 
may  provide  that  the  number  of  councillors  be 
2  for  each  ward,  or  be  one  for  every  1,000  of  the 
population  to  be  elected  by  general  vote,  or  if 
the  population  is  less  than  0,000,  that  the  number 
of  councillors  be  6  to  be  elected  by  general  vote. 
The  council  consists,  in  towns  having  a  population 
of  5,000  or  less,  of  a  mayor,  a  reeve,  as  many 
deputy  reeves  as  the  town  is  entitled  to,  and  6 
councillors  to  be  elected  l)y  general  vote.  The 
council  may  provide  that  there  be  one  councillor 
for  each  ward  and  that  the  remaining  councillors 
to  complete  the  full  number  of  6  l)e  elected  by 
general  vote. 

The  council  consists,  in  villages  and  townships, 
of  a  reeve,  as  many  deputy  reeves  as  the 
municipality  is  entitled  to,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  counc  Qors  to  make  up  with  the 
deputy  reeves,  four  in  all,  and  all  are  elected  by 
general  vote.  When  a  town,  a  village  or  a 
township  forms  part  of  a  county  for  municipal 
purposes,  the  reeve  and  deputy  reeves  are  also 
members  of  the  county  council.     (See  page  125). 

All  members  of  council  must  be  British 
subjects,  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
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and  resident  within  the  municipality  or  not 
further  than  two  miles  from  it  In  cities,  they 
must  own  property  assessed  to  the  value  of  at 
least  $1,000,  or  be  tenants  who  have  under  lease 
property  assessed  to  the  value  of  at  least  $2,000. 
In  towns,  they  must  be  owners  of  property 
assessed  to  the  value  of  at  least  $600,  or  be 
tenants  under  lease  of  property  assessed  to  the 
value  of  $1,200.  In  villages,  the  assessment 
must  be  for  owners  at  least  $200  and  for  tenants 
at  least  $400.  In  townships,  the  amount  of 
asESssment  is  in  the  two  cases  $400  and  $800. 
In  the  case  of  owners  the  values  given  must  be 
reckoned  over  and  above  any  lien  or  encumbrance 
upon  the  property.  But,  in  any  mimicipality,  if 
a  member  of  council  is  the  owner  of  property 
assessed  for  at  least  $2,000,  whether  it  is 
encumbered  or  not,  he  is  regarded  as  qualified. 
A  husband  may  base  his  qualifications  as  a 
member  of  council  on  the  assessed  valiie  of  his 
wife's  p.  jperty.  A  person  who  has  not  paid  his 
taxes  to  the  municipality  is  disqualified  as  a 
member  of  council.  No  member  is  allowed  to 
sell  goods  of  any  kind  to  the  council. 
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A  person,  in  onler  to  have  liis  name  placed  on 
the  voters'  list  of  his  municipality,  must  be  a 
British  subject  and  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  Further,  he  must  either  (I)  be  the  owner 
or  tenant  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  value 
of  at  least  ^400  in  cities,  to  the  value  of  at  least 
1300  in  towns  with  a  population  of  over  3,000,  to 
the  value  of  at  least  8200  in  towns  with  a 
population  of  3,000  or  less,  and  to  the  value  of 
at  least  JlOO  in  villages  and  townships;  or  (2)  be 
a  resident  assessed  for  an  income  of  not  less  than 
$400;  or  (3)  be  a  fanner's  son  who  has  been 
living  on  his  father's  or  mother's  farm  for  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  time  when 
the  assessment  is  finally  revised.  Those  who 
own  property  do  not  need  to  be  resident  in  the 
-municipality,  but  tenants  must  be  resident  at 
least  one  month  before  the  election.  No  person 
is  permitted  to  vote,  unless  his  name  is  on  the 
voters'  list.  .  A  council  may  by  by-law  provide 
that  a  person  who  has  not  paid  his  taxes  to  the 
municipality  shall  be  prohibited  from  voting. 
Women  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  A 
married  Yoman  who  is  the  assessed  owner  of 
real  property  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  vote  may 
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by  application  to  the  assessor  or  the  clerk  have 
her  liusband's  name  entered  as  a  voter  instead  of 
her  own. 

In  cities  and  in  county  and  disti-ict  towns 
having  a  population  of  9,000  or  over,  the  names 
of  all  voters  are  entered  in  one  list  which  is  used 
for  muiucipal  pui-poses  only.  In  the  other 
municiimlities  the  voters'  list  is  prepared  in  two 
parts.  Part  I.  of  the  list  contains  the  names  of 
resident  voters  and  Part  II.  contains  the  names 
of  voters  who  do  not  reside  in  the  municipality. 
Part  I.  is  used  also  for  the  purpose  of  the 
provincial  elections,  while  Part  IT.  is  fc  muni- 
cipal purposes  only. 

4.   Municipal  Elections. 

Municipal  elections  are  held  anntially.  They 
are  conducted  by  secret  balk,  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  those  for  the  Dominion  parliameat 
and  the  provincial  legislature.  Nominations  are 
held  on  the  last  Monday  in  December,  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  cities  and  towns,  and 
at  noon  in  villages  and  townships.  The  hour  may 
be  changed  by  by-law,  if  it  is  considered  advisable. 

The  elections  take  place  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January.  The  clerk  of  the  municipality  acts 
as  returning  officer.     When  a  municipality  is 
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divided  into  wards,  each  elector  has  only  one 
vote  for  mayor,  Imt  ho  may  vote  for  aldermen  or 
councillors  in  all  the  wards  in  which  he  owns 
sufficient  property. 

6.  Municipal  Officers. 
The  officers  of  a  municipal  council  are  the 
"clerk,"  who  keeps  the  l)ooks,  records  and 
account!!,  the  "  treasurer,"  who  receives  and  pays 
out  the  money  beloufjinf^  to  the  numiciptUity,  the 
"assessor"  and  "collector"  of  the  taxes,  and 
lastly  the  "auditors,"  who  examine  all  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  nnuiicipjvlity 
and  make  an  annual  report  .is  to  these  matters. 

6.  Oouncil  Meetings. 

The  "Municipal  Act"  provides  that  the  first 
meeting  of  a  newly  elected  council  shall  be  held 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January,  or  on  some  day  thereafter. 
But  the  council  itself  decides  when  and  how 
often  it  shall  meet  after  this  first  occasion. 

The  head  of  the  council  (mayor  or  reeve, 
presides  as  chairman,  and  sees  that  business 
is  conducted  in  an  orderly  way.  If  the  mayor 
(or  reeve)  is  not  present  at  a  meeting,  a  chairman 
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is  appointed  for  the  occasion.  The  mayor  (or 
reeve)  votes  as  an  ordinary  member  of  council, 
and,  if  the  number  of  votes  is  equal,  the  question 
is  considered  as  decided  in  the  negative. 

A  council  finds  it  convenient  to  choose  perma- 
nent committees  for  the  year  to  have  charge  of 
such  matters  as,  for  example,  the  municipal 
finances,  the  public  works,  the  markets,  police 
and  fire  protection.  These  committees  act  as  a 
sort  of  executive  in  their  particular  departments, 
making  reports  to  council  and  carrying  out  its 
decisions.  Special  committees  are  also  appointed 
as  required,  for  the  consideration  of  any  impor- 
tant matter.  The  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
business  in  municipal  councils  are,  as  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  the  same  as  those  in  use 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the   House  of 

Assembly. 

7.  By-Laws. 

Any  legislation  passed  by  a  municipal  council 
has  the  name  of  "  by-law."  In  order  to  have 
force,  it  must  be  under  the  seal  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  be  signed  by  the  head  (mayor  or 
reeve)  or  by  the  chairman  of  the  .nceting  at 
which  it  was  passed,  and  by  the  clerk  of  the 
municipality. 
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The  subjects  regarding  which  a  municipal 
council  has  r.r,,»er  to  legislate  are  carefully 
explained  ii  the  "Municipal  Act"  of  the 
province,  and  ibrm  a  v'ery  long  list  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  here.  In  general,  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  municipality,  and  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  the  statutes  of  the 
province,  is  under  the  control  of  the  municipal 
council. 

8.  Municipal  Tajcation. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  municipal 
government,  the  council  imposes  a  direct  tax 
upon  real  property  and  income  in  the  munici- 
pality. As  a  first  step,  it  is  neceKsary  to 
determine  the  value  of  every  man's  property 
and  the  amount  of  all  incomes  that  are  taxable. 
Therefore,  an  officer,  called  the  "assessor," 
makes  an  estimate  in  every  case  and  records  it 
in  a  document  known  as  the  "assessment  roll." 

Since  the  amount  of  taxes  which  the  owner 
will  have  to  pay  depends  on  the  assessed  value 
of  his  property  or  the  assessed  amount  of  his 
income,  it  is  important  that  the  work  of 
valuation  shall  be  fairly  and  accurately  done. 
Hence   there    is   a   period   allowed  for  appeal 
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against  the  value  set  by  the  assessor.  All 
appeals  come  before  a  "  court  of  revision."  In 
cities,  this  court  consists  of  three  members. 
One  member  is  appointed  by  the  council,  one  is 
chosen  by  the  mayor,  and  the  third  is  the 
"  official  arbitrator,"  or  referee,  who  is  a  judicial 
officer  appointed  by  the  provincial  government 
for  certain  cities  to  hear  all  cases  of  arbitration 
in  which  the  nuinicipality  is  concerned.  Where 
there  is  no  official  arbitrator,  the  third  member 
is  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  which  the  city 
belongs  for  judicial  purposes.  In  other  munici- 
palities, the  court  of  revision  consists  of  five 
of  the  members  of  the  council.  If  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  court,  a  ratepayer  may 
appeal  to  the  judge  of  the  county. 

On  the  assessment  of  the  municipality  the 
council  fixes  each  year  a  rate  of  taxation  which 
it  considers  will  yield  enough  revenue  to  pay 
municipal  expenses  including  the  county  tax. 
This  rate  is  generally  stated  as  being  a  certain 
number  of  mills  in  the  dollar.  A  mill  is  the 
one-thousandth  part  of  a  dollar.  Thus,  if  taxes 
could  be  so  low  as  one  mill  in  the  dollar,  a 
person,  with  property  assessed  at  $1,000,  would 
pay  one  dollar  in  taxes. 
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9.  Exemption  from  Taxation. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  property  and  certain  kinds  and  amounts 
of  income  that  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
list  is  briefly  as  follows:  (1)  property  owned  by 
the  crown  or  reserved  for  the  Indians,  (2) 
churches  and  churchyards,  (3)  universities, 
colleges  and  schools,  (4)  municipal  halls,  court- 
houses, jails  and  hospitals,  (5)  public  roads  and 
squares,  (6)  municipal  property,  (7)  public  parks, 
(8)  prisons  and  reformatories,  (9)  industrial 
farms,  houses  of  refuge  and  asylums,  (10) 
property  of  children's  aid  societies,  (11)  funds 
of  Friendly  Societies,  (12)  property  of  public 
libraries  and  literary  and  scientific  societies, 
(13)  salaries  of  the  governor-general  and  the 
lieutenant-governor,  (14)  the  pay  or  pension  of 
any  soldier  or  officer  of  the  imperial  army  or 
navy,  (15)  a  farmer's  income  from  his  farm,  (16) 
manufacturing  and  farming  machinery,  except 
that  of  public  service  corporations,  such  as 
railway  companies,  gas  companies,  etc.,  (17) 
dividends  from  a  company  whose  income  is 
subject  to  taxation,  (18)  dividends  from  toll 
roads,  (19)  a  person's  yearly  income  up  to  $1,500 
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in  cities  and  in  towns,  and  to  ij  1,200  in  other 
municipalities,  if  he  is  assessed  as  a  householder ; 
or  a  person's  yearly  income  up  to  $600  in  cities 
and  in  towns,  and  to  $400  in  other  municipalities, 
if  he  is  not  assessed  as  a  householder,  (20)  rent 
or  other  income  from  real  estate,  except  interest 
on  mortgages. 

10.    Statute  Labour  and  Poll  Tax. 

Besides  the  municipal  taxes  that  must  be  paid 
in  money,  there  is  imposed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  roads  in  the  townships  a  tax  which  may 
be  paid  in  labour  under  the  direction  of  a  local 
officer,  called  a  "  pathmaster."  This  is  known 
as  the  "  statute  labour  tax,"  and  requires  from 
each  person  one  or  more  days'  work  according 
to  the  assessed  value  of  his  property.  But  any 
one  may  pay  this  tax  in  money,  if  he  so  desires. 

In  cities,  towns  and  incorporated  villages,  men 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  under  sixty 
must  pay  an  annual  tax,  known  as  a  "poll "  or 
head  tax,  if  they  do  not  otherwise  contribute  to 
the  revenue  of  the  municipality.  The  amount  of 
this  tax  is  fixed  by  the  municipal  council  and 
cannot  be  less  than  one  dollar  or  more  than  five 
dollars. 
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11.  Borrowing. 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  expen- 
sive public  undertaking  such,  for  example,  as  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  waterworks  or  the 
erection  of  a  town  hall,  a  municipal  council  may 
think  it  advisable  to  borrow  money  insteatl  of 
defraying  the  total  expense  from  the  year's 
taxes.  But  before  a  by-law  to  this  effect  can  be 
finally  passed,  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers  must  be 
taken  as  at  an  ordinary  election.  No  person 
is  admitted  to  the  poll,  unless  he  is  an  owner  of 
property  or  a  tenant  under  lease  who  pays  taxes 
and  whose  lease  covers  the  period  for  which  the 
municipality  is  incurring  the  debt.  -A  ratepayer 
may  vote  in  all  the  municipal  wards  in  which  he 
has  the  necessary  qualifications. 

12.  The  County  Council. 
A  county  council  is  composed  of  the  reeves 
and  deputy  reeves  of  the  towns,  villages  and 
townships  within  the  county.  In  a  village  or  a 
township  the  reeve  is,  as  we  have  learned,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  municipality.  In  a  town  a 
special  member  of  the  coimcU  who  is  also  called 
"reeve,"  is  elected  hy  a  general  vote.   The  number 
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of  deputy  reeves  of  a  municipality  depends  upon 
tho  number  of  electors  whose  names  are  on  the 
last  revised  voters'  list  for  municipal  elections. 
When  there  are  between  one  thousand  and  two 
thousand  names,  one  deputy  reeve  is  elected; 
when  the  number  of  names  is  between  two 
thousand  and  three  thousand,  two  deputy  reeves 
may  be  chosen,  and,  when  there  are  more  than 
three  thousand  names,  the  municipality  has  a 
right  to  be  represented  by  three  deputy  reeves. 
In  all  cases  deputy  reeves  are  chosen  annually 
by  a  general  vote  of  the  electors.  In  a  village 
or  a  township,  the  number  of  members  in  the 
municipal  council  is  decreased  by  the  number  of 
deputy  reeves  elected.  But,  in  a  town,  the 
council  merely  receives  such  representatives  as 
additional  members. 

The  first  meeting  of  a  county  council  in  each 
year  is  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  January,  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  meeting  may  be 
held  at  half-past  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if  the 
council  so  decides.  The  presiding  officer  is  called 
a  "warden,"  and  is  elected  annually  by  the  county 
councillors  from  among  themselves. 

A  county  council  deals  particularly  with  those 
matters  which  concern  more  than  one  of  the 
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municipalities  or  the  county  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  the  council  has  power  to  construct  and 
keep  in  rcpiir  main  loads  through  the  county, 
which  are  called  "county  roads,"  and  to  build 
bridges  over  the  large  rivers.  Further,  it  grants 
aid  to  education,  especially  to  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  piys  the  cost  of  administering  justice 
in  the  county  and  maintaining  the  court  house 
and  jail. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  expenses  the 
council  levies  a  tax  on  each  municipality  not 
separated  from  the  county.  The  amount  of  this 
tax  is  based  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  real 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality. 
In  order  that  all  may  be  treated  fairly,  care  is 
taken  that  the  assessments  of  the  municipalities 
shall  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  on  an  equal 
basis.  For  this  purpose  the  council  appoints 
"valuators,"  who  estimate  the  value  of  certain 
lands  in  each  municipality  and  compare  their 
own  valuation  with  that  of  the  assessor  as 
recorded  in  the  assessment  roll.  If  the  two 
estimates  are  nearly  equal,  no  change  is  made. 
But  if  a  considerable  difference  is  observed,  the 
valuators  calculate  the  percentage  of  difiPerence 
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that  exists  between  the  two  estimates,  and 
increase  or  lessen  the  assessment  of  the  munici- 
pality by  the  same  percentage.  Each  year 
afterwards,  when  the  council  proceeds  to  levy  the 
coimty  rate,  it  makes  the  report  of  the  valuators 
the  basis  for  the  equalization  of  the  municipal 
assessments.  The  work  of  valuation  need  not 
be  done  every  year,  but  it  is  usually  required  to 
be  done  at  least  once  in  every  five  years. 

13.    Board  of  Control 

The  cities  of  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa  and 
London  have  a  form  of  government  somewhat 
unlike  that  of  the  other  municipalities  of  the 
province.  The  most  important  difference  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  possess  a  "board  of 
control,"  consisting  of  four  members  and  forming 
with  the  mayor  the  "executive"  of  the  council 
The  board,  like  the  mayor,  is  elected  by  the  whole 
city.  The  aldermen,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
elected  by  the  various  wards.  The  municipal 
elections  are  held  on  New  Year's  Day.  Nomina- 
tions take  place  on  December  23rd. 
14.    The  City  of  Guelph, 

The  city  council  of  Guelph  is  composed  of  18 
aldermen  elected  by  a  general  vote.  Each 
alderman  holds  office  for  three  years,  and  it  is  so 
arranged  that  six  are  elected  each  year.    The 
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mayor  in  not  elected  by  the  people  hut  is  chosen 
each  year  by  the  aldermen  from  among  them- 
selves. The  city  olerk  is  a  member  of  all  com- 
mittees of  the  council,  with  the  right  to  t<ike  p»irt 
in  the  discussions  but  \/ithout  the  right  to  vote. 
He  has  the  duty  of  keeping  the  council  informed 
as  to  the  financial  and  other  needs  of  the  city. 
15.  The  Railway  and  Municipal  Board 
The  Railway  and  Municipal  Board,  which  con- 
sists of  three  commissioners,  exercises  a  general 
control  over  municipal  affairs  in  the  province. 
For  example,  it  decides  questions  of  boundaries 
between  municipalites,  and  it  also  fixes  the  terms 
in  accordance  with  which  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
one  municipality  is  annexed  to  another. 

Nona. — A  "Police  Village "  is  one' which  is  not  large  enough  to 
be  incorporated,  and  which,  therefore,  remains  u  part  of  the  town- 
ship. It  is  granted,  however,  many  of  the  powers  of  a  separate 
municipality,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  constructing  sidewalks, 
laying  drains,  improving  the  streets,  providing  light,  and  arranging 
for  police  and  fire  protection.  Three  trustees  are  elected  annually 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  village.  The  taxes  aro  collected  by  the 
township,  but  the  rate  is  fixed  by  the  trustees. 

"Real  Property"  includes  land,  trees,  mines,  buildings  and 
machinery  (excejit  the  rolling  stock  of  a  railway). 

"  Income  "  includes  all  such  profit  or  gain  as  wages,  salary  and 
fees,  and  all  interest,  dividends  or  profits  from  any  source  whatever. 

"Business  Assessment."  A  person  carrying  on  a  business  is 
assessed  for  an  amount  which  is  calculatud  as  a  certain  percentage 
on  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  occupied  or  used. 
The  percentage  varies  with  the  kind  of  business,  but  in  no  case 
may  the  amount  of  the  assessment  be  less  than  $100.  Son^e  kinds 
of  business  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
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"  By-Uwi."  ^1)  When  •  byUw  ii  lubmittml  to  »  Toto  of  tU 
n(ap«r«n  /or  the  purpone  of  borrowing  in  order  to  give  a  boniu  or 
lend  money  to  »  t»ilw»y  or  waterworks  comiany,  one-third  of  «U 
the  rmtepeyen  who  are  entitled  to  vote,  M  WeU  m  •  majority  of 
thoee  wl|0  actually  cait  their  balloU,  muit  give  their  auent  before 
the  by-law  can  have  force.  But  (2)  if  auch  a  by-law  u  for  the 
purpoie  of  granting  aid  to  a  manufacturing  company,  three-fourthe 
of  aU  the  members  of  the  council  and  tw.vthirda  of  all  the  elector* 
who  vote  on  the  by-U  w  must  vote  in  favour  of  it  (3)  If  the  by-law 
is  for  granting  a  bonus  for  the  promotion  of  iron-works,  rolling 
mills,  works  for  reBning  or  smelting  ore  or  for  the  establishment 
of  grain  elevators,  or  in  aid  of  a  beet  sugar  factory,  the  assent  of 
one-third  of  all  the  persons  entitled  to  vote,  as  well  as  of  a  majority 
of  thorn  voting  is  neceswiry  aa  in  the  case  of  (1). 

The  council  of  a  city  or  a  town  may  appoint  an  assessment 
oommissioner,  who,  acting  with  the  mayor,  appoinU  the  assessors. 
All  these  officers  togiHwr  form  a  "  board  of  assessors." 

In  the  "Territorial  iJistricts"  the  ii.habit.inta  of  any  surveyed 
township  or  unsurveyed  region  of  suitable  area,  having  a  popuh^ 
tion  of  at  least  100,  may  organize  themselves  into  a  townshio 
municipality.  "^ 

Questions. 

,  .1-,  ^j>**  w  the  name  of  your  munidpalitv  ?     What 
kind  of  municipality  is  it  ? 

2.  How  many  members  of  council  are  there  ?  Is  your 
municipality  divided  into  wards  ?  Who  is  mayor  or  reeve  ? 

3.  Who  are  entitled  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
voters'  list  ? 

4.  When  do  nominations  and  elections  take  place  in 
your  municipality  ? 

6.  Who  are  the  officers  of  your  municipality  ? 

6.  When  are  council  meetings  usually  held  ?  Name 
some  of  the  committees. 

7.  What  is  the  rate  of  taxation?  What  taxes  does 
your  father  pay  ? 

8.  Mention  some  kinds  of  property  that  are  free  from 
taxation  ? 
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TOPIC  XIII. 
The  Couuts  ok  Law. 
1.  Introduction. 
We  have  been  .studyinf,'  thus  far  how  the  laws 
are  made.  Wc  wish  now  to  k'arn  how  tliey  are 
enforced.  Tlie  enforcement  of  the  kws  is  the 
duty  of  the  "judicial "  power.  We  have  already 
found  what  the  executive  and  the  lujjislative 
powers  are,  and  how  they  belong  to  parliament 
and  the  legislature.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
judicial  power  belongs  not  to  parliament  but  to 
certain  special  bodies  called  "  courts  of  law."  A 
court  consists  of  a  judge  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  a  "jury."  A  jury  is  a  group  of  men, 
usually  twelve  in  number,  chosen  for  the  occasion 
from  the  district  where  the  sittings  of  the  court 
are  held.  The  highest  courts  generally  have 
more  than  one  judge  and  no  jury. 

2.    The  English  Oommon  Law  and  the  Statute 
Law. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  laws  for  the  many  and 
complex  relations  that  unite  men  in  our  modem 
civilization,    such   as    their    business    relations, 
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and  their  family  an*l  Rocial  relationH.  If  a 
man  lends  money,  the  hiw  has  tu  state  how  he 
shall  set  about  collecting  it,  should  the  debtor 
not  be  willing  to  pay  promptly ;  if  he  desires  to 
mako  a  will,  the  law  must  tell  in  what  manner 
such  an  act  can  properly  be  performed ;  and,  if 
one  man  speaks  ill  of  another,  the  law  has  to 
declare  in  how  far  the  latter  may  be  able  to  find 
a  remedy. 

Our  system  of  law  has  not  been  made  in 
a  day,  but  has  grown  up  gradually  through 
the  long  course  of  centuries,  according  as  various 
customs  and  precedents  became  accepted  as 
fair  and  just.  For  judges,  in  dealing  with 
particular  cases  that  came  before  them,  followed 
certain  general  principles  of  justice,  and,  as  a 
result  of  their  decisions,  there  has  arisen  a  great 
body  of  law  which  applies  to  innumerable 
matters.  This  law,  which  we  have  inherited 
from  England,  we  call  the  "  English  common 
law."  The  common  law  is  at  the  foundation  of 
our  legal  system  throughout  the  Dominion 
(except  in  the  Province  of  Quebec).  In  order 
to  change  the  common  law  or  make  other  laws 
to  suit  our  own  time  and  country,  parliament 
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and  the  logislature  arc,  as  wo  liavc  xeen, 
constantly  passing  new  acts  or  Htntutes,  and 
these  funn  what  is  known  as  the  "statute 
law." 

3.  Oriminal  and  Oivil  Law. 
The  Dominion  Parliament  ali  >ne  can  make  the 
laws  that  relate  to  crime  and  criminals.  These 
are  included  under  the  term  "criminal  law," 
which  has  to  do  with  such  offences  as  murder, 
forgery,  theft,  etc.  Both  Parliament  and  the 
legislature  enact  laws  that  affect  property  and 
civil  rights  (Topic  II).  These  come  under  the 
head  of  "civil  law." 


4.  A  OivU  Suit. 
Now,  the  constitution  of  the  various  courts 
of  law,  and  the  powers  that  belong  to  them, 
form  a  somewhat  difficult  subject,  so  it  will  be 
better  at  first  to  follow  the  proceedings  in  two 
supposed  cases,  and  learn  in  this  incidental 
way  what  we  can  about  the  courts. 

Let   us   take   first  a   civil    suit.      We    shall 
suppose    that   we   wish    to   recover   a   certain 
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amount  of  money  that  Mr.  B.  owes  us.  We 
are  "  plaintiifs,"  because  we  enter  the  suit. 
Mr.  B.  is  the  "defendant,"  because  he  is 
defending  his  case.  We  make  a  brief  statement 
of  our  claim  in  a  writ  of  summons  which  we 
secure  from  the  proper  court,  and  this  is  "  served 
on"  the  defendant,  who  has  to  put  in  a  "defence," 
that  is,  give  a  reason  why  he  ought  not  to  pay. 
If  the  defendant  were  not  to  put  in  any  defence, 
judgment  would  go  ''  by  default,"  and  we  could 
then  proceed  to  collect  our  account  by  having 
the  goods  of  the  defendant  seized  and  sold. 

If  the  "  defence "  has  been  properly  entered, 
the  suit  will  come  up  for  trial  at  the  next  sitting 
of  the  court.  Although  a  person  may  present 
his  own  case  in  court,  it  is  nearly  always  better 
to  engage  a  lawyer  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a 
lawyer's  business  to  know  the  law ;  and  no  one 
not  trained  as  he,  can  possibly  bring  out  so 
well  the  important  points  and  avoid  making 
disastrous  mistakes.  A  lawyer  is  usually  con- 
sulted before  any  suit  is  brought  at  all,  and 
allowed  time  to  study  the  case  fully.  Therefore, 
we  shall  suppose  that  we  have  engaged  the  law- 
yer, Mr.  X.     The  defendant  has  engaged  Mr.  Y. 
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When  the  day  of  trial  comes,  our  case  may 
not  be  the  first  one  called.  Perhaps  the  judge 
may  not  reach  it  till  the  next  day.  But  at 
last  it  is  called.  Our  lawyer,  or  "counsel,"  opens 
the  case  by  stating  what  our  claim  is.  We  are 
asked  to  take  our  place  as  witnesses  and  give 
evidence.  We  are  sworn  "  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  Then 
by  questions  our  counsel  leads  us  to  tell  all  we 
know  about  the  circumstances  and  the  nature 
of  the  claim.  After  he  is  done,  the  defendant's 
counsel  "cross-questions"  us,  that  is,  asks  us 
further  questions,  intending  to  bring  out  any 
point  that  is  favourable  to  the  defendant's 
side. 

If  there  are  other  persons  besides  ourselves 
who  know  anything  about  the  matter,  they  have 
been  ordered  to  attend  the  court,  and  are  now 
sworn,  questioned  and  cross-questioned.  When 
our  witnesses  have  all  been  heard,  the  defendant 
and  his  witnesses  are  sworn  and  give  their 
evidence  in  the  s^me  way.  Then  the  lawyers 
sum  up  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  each  empha- 
sizing the  points  that  in  his  opinion  favour  his 
side. 
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With  this  the  case  is  concluded,  and  the  judge 
gives  his  decision  at  once,  or  he  "  reserves  "  the 
matter  for  fuller  study,  and  the  decision  is  given 
later.  The  side  that  loses  usually  pays  the  costs 
of  the  trial,  although  this  is  not  so  invariably. 
If  the  loser  is  not  satisfied,  he  may  "appeal" 
to  a  higher  court.  But  appeals  are  expensive, 
and  are  not  usually  taken  unless  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  the  decision  of  the 
higher  court  will  be  favourable. 

5.  A  Oriminal  Case- 
Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of  a  criminal 
case  in  the  courts.  We  shall  suppose  that  a 
murder  has  been  committed.  An  officer,  called 
the  "  coroner,"  looks  into  the  matter  and  decides 
that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  an  "inquest,"  or 
inquiry.  He  then  summons  a  jury  and  has 
witnesses  called,  sworn,  and  questioned.  After 
this  the  jury  gives  its  "  verdict,"  or  opinion,  as 
to  how  the  murdered  man  met  his  death.  If 
the  jury  is  reasonably  certain  as  to  who  the 
guilty  person  is,  it  charges  him  with  the 
crime. 

This  person  is  then  arrested  and  brought  be- 
fore a  local  magistrate.    The  magistrate  may  be  a 
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"justice  of  the  peace,"-  who  is  a  sort  of  inferior 
judge  appointed  by  the  provincial  government ; 
or,  if  the  crime  has  occurred  in  a  city  or  town, 
he  may  be  a  regular  officer  with  the  name  of 
"police  magistrate."  He  goes  only  so  far  in 
his  trial  of  the  prisoner  as  to  satisfy  himself 
that  a  sufficient  case  has  been  "  made  out."  He 
then  commits  the  prisoner  to  jail  to  stand  his 
trial  at  the  next  session  of  the  criminal  court 
in  that  county  or  judicial  district. 

If  it  were  not  a  case  of  murder,  the  accused 
man  might  be  allowed  out  on  "  bail "  during  this 
time.  A  prisoner  is  said  to  be  out  on  "bail," 
when  some  persons  have  promised  to  see  that  he 
is  present  in  court  at  the  proper  time  or  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  fine.  But  a 
man  accused  of  so  serious  a  crime  as  murder 
must  stay  in  jail  till  the  court  takes  up  his  case. 

There  is  a  lawyer  appointed  by  the  province 
to  arrange  for  the  proper  trial  of  persons 
accused  of  crime.  He  is  called  the  "county 
crown  attorney,"  and  he  prepares  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner,  which  is  laid  before  the 
"grand  jury"  at  the  session  of  the  criminal 
court.    This  jury  does  not  try  the  prisoner.     It 
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merely  examines  the  evidence  against  him,  and 
decides  whether  this  evidence  is  sufficient  for 
sending  him  for  trial.  If  it  decides  that  the  evi- 
dence is  not  sufficient,  the  accused  is  set  at  liberty. 

But  if  it  concludes  that  the  evidence  is 
sufficient,  it  is  said  to  bring  in  a  "true  bill," 
and  the  accused  must  go  for  trial  before  a 
"petty  jury"  (that  is,  little  jury).  This  jury  is 
one  specially  chosen  for  his  case  and  consists  of 
twelve  men.  Before  he  can  be  declared  guilty 
0'  innocent,  all  the  twelve  men  have  to  agree. 
If  the  jury  cannot  agree  on  a  verdict,  it  is 
dismissed,  and  the  trial  has  to  begin  again 
before  a  new  jury. 

When  the  prisoner  is  brought  into  the  court, 
the  charge  against  him  is  read  to  him,  and  he  is 
asked  to  say  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty 
of  the  crime.  Usually  he  will  say  that  he  is 
"  not  guilty."  Then  the  members  of  the  petty 
jury  (which  has  been  already  referred  to),  are 
chosen  from  lists  furnished  by  the  sherifiF. 
Both  the  prosecuting  counsel  and  the  prisoner's 
counsel  have  the  right  to  object  to  any  juror,  if 
it  is  thought  that  he  may  not  act  fairly  either 
from  supposed  friendship  or  supposed  enmity 
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the    prisoner,    or    from    some    other 


towards 
cause. 

After  the  jury  has  been  chosen,  the  trial  begins. 
Proceedings  resemble  in  a  general  way  those 
abready  described  in  civil  suits.  At  the  close  of 
the  addresses  of  counsel  for  each  side,  the  judge 
sums  up  the  case  for  the  jury,  carefully  stating 
what  questions  they  have  to  decide.  In  a  case 
of  murder  it  may  be  that  the  jury  will  have 
to  decide  whether  the  accused  person  is  actually 
the  guilty  one,  and,  if  he  is,  whether  he  com- 
mitted the  murder  wilfully  or  did  it,  while 
trying  to  defend  himself  against  attack  from 
the  murdered  man. 

The  jury  then  retire  and  discuss  the  case 
among  themselves,  until  they  come  to  a  decision. 
Then  they  all  return  to  the  court  room,  and 
their  leader,  called  a  "foreman,"  announces 
whether  they  have  found  the  prisoner  "guilty" 
or  "  not  guilty."  The  judge,  in  accordance  with 
the  verdict,  either  sentences  the  prisoner  or 
allows  him  to  go. 

In  case  there  is  any  important  point  of  law 
involved,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  a  higher 
court.    Until  this  appeal  is  decided,  the  sentence 
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is    not    carried    out.      Sometimes,   when   some 
serious    mistake    has  been  made,   a  new  trial 

may  be  ordered. 

6.  Pardons. 
The  power  to  pardon  a  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  rests  with  the  Governor-General,  who  acts 
on  the  advice  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the 
Dominion.  If  there  is  good  reason  for  showing 
mercy  in  a  special  case,  the  minister  recommends 
to  the  governor-general  that  the  prisoner  receive 
a  full  pardon,  or  that  he  be  pardoned  after  a 

certain  time. 

7.    Summary  Trial. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  regular  sitting  of  a 

court,  an  accused  person  may,  in  the  case  of  lesser 

crinies,  "  elect "  (that  is,  choose)  to  be  tried  at 

once  before  a  judge  without  a  j  urj.    In  this  event, 

the  matter  can  be  very  speedily  dealt  with. 

8.    The  Ontario  Law  Courts. 

The  courts  of  law  in  Ontario  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows : 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  has  two 
divisions. 

(a)  The  Appellate  Division  receives  and 
considers  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the 
High  Court  Division. 
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(b)  The  High  Court  Division  conducts  the 
trial  of  all  manner  of  suits,  whether  criminal  or 
civil,  without  the  limitations  of  the  lower  courts. 
Sittings  are  held  by  one  of  the  judges  at  least 
twice  in  each  year  in  the  various  counties  and 
judicial  districts. 

2.  The  County  and  District  Courts  hold  sittings 
at  stated  times  in  the  county  and  district  towns. 
They  try  cases  arising  out  of  contract  express  or 
implied  where  the  amount  claimed  is  not  more 
than  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  other  cases 
where  the  amount  mvolved  is  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars.  Criminal  cases,  with  the 
exception  of  murder  and  certain  other  serious 
crimes,  also  come  before  these  courts. 

3.  The  Division  Courts  are  held  usually  once 
in  every  two  months  at  various  -places  in  each  of 
the  counties  and  judicial  districts  of  the  province, 
except  where  they  sit  weekly.  They  try  suits  for 
debt  where  the  amount  claimed  is  not  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  in  cases  on  promissory  notes, 
or  where  the  claim  is  admitted  under  debtor's 
signature,  otherwise  in  matters  of  account  up  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  for  damages  where  the 
amount  is  not  more  than  sixty  dollars. 
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The  judges  of  all  courts  are  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  Dominion.      Tlie  chief  justice  of 
Ontario  is  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 
0.    The  Supremo  Court  of  Canada. 

Besides  the  (  lurts  of  the  provinces  there  are 
those  of  the  Dominion.  Df  the  latter  the  one 
about  which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  know, 
is  the  Supreme  Court.  This  court  consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  five  other  judges.  Appeals 
may  be  taken  to  it  from  the  higher  courts  of  the 
provinces  in  cases  where  the  amount  involved  is 
over  one  thousand  dollars  or  where  the  point  of 
law  involved  is  an  important  one.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  duty  of  interpreting  our  constitu- 
tion, whenever  difficulties  arise.  The  Dominion 
izovemment  ma :  refer  any  question  of  the  kind 
to  this  court  in  order  to  secure   its    opinion 

upon  it. 

10.  The  Privy  CounciL 
Finally,  above  all  the  courts  of  the  overseas 
dominions  stands  a  court  in  England  called  the 
"Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,"  or 
more  briefly,  the  "  Privy  Council."  As  may  be 
inferred    from    the  name,  the   judges    of   this 
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court  are  members  of  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  in  Great  Britain  (not  the  Privy  Council 
for  Canada  described  under  Topic  V.),  and  are 
considered  to  form  a  division  of  that  ancient 
body.  An  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  is 
allowed  from  Ontario  only  when  the  case  in- 
volves a  sum  of  not  less  than  four  thousand 
dollars,  a  very  important  point  of  law,  or  the 
understanding  of  a  provision  of  the  constitution. 

Notes.— The  "sheriff"  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  law 
in  a  county  or  a  judicial  district,  who  sees  that  the  sentences  and 
judgments  of  the  court  are  carried  out.  He  also  summons  the 
juries  and  has  charge  of  the  jail.  A  "constable"  is  an  inferior 
officer  who  makes  arrests,  serves  summonses  or  other  papers  at 
the  order  of  a  magistrate,  sheriff  or  court  of  law.  A  "  summons  " 
is  a  written  command  issued  to  a  defendant  or  witness  to  appear 
before  a  court.  A  "  warrant "  is  a  document  giving  authority  to 
a  person  to  do  a  certain  thing.  A  common  use  of  the  warrant 
is  to  give  authority  to  a  constable  to  arrest  a  person  accused  of 
a  crime. 

In  Ontario  there  are  "  Surrogate  Courts  "  for  each  county.  They 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  relating  to  wills  and  the 
administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  pereons. 

The  "Exchequer  Court  of  Canada."  This  is  a  court  of  the 
Dominion  consisting  of  one  judge  who  resides  at  Ottawa.  It  has 
jurisdiction  in  all  claims  against  the  Crown  as  well  as  in  cases 
relating  to  copyright  and  trade-mark,  although  in  some  Of  the 
latter  cases  the  High  Court  of  Justice  has  also  jurisdiction.  The 
advantage  of  proceeding  in  the  Exchequer  Court  is  that  its  judg- 
ments are  enforceable  throughout  the  Dominion,  whereas  those  of 
the  High  Court  are  limited  to  Ontario.  The  presiding  judge  visits 
the  different  parts  uf  the  Dominion  from  time  to  time  to  try  cases. 
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Tha  "Maritime  Court  of  OnUrio  "  is  •  bmnoh  of  tha  Kzohequor 
Court,  and  has  juriadiction  to  tiy  oaies  relating  to  ahippiiiK.  The 
local  Judge  thereof  reaidee  in  Toronto,  and  generally  viiita  the 
County  towns  where  cases  are  to  be  tried. 

QUEsnON& 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  criminal  and 
the  civil  law? 

2.  Write  an  account  of  an  imaginary  trial  in  which 
the  plaintiff  is  suing  the  defendant  for  debt  Give  full 
particulars  of  the  case. 

a  Who  is  the  chief  justice  of  Ontario?  Of  what 
court  is  he  a  judge  ?      ' 

4.  Who  has  the  power  to  pardon  a  person  convicted  of 
a  crime? 

6.  Name  the  courts  of  law  of  the  province  of  Ontaria 
Who  appoints  the  judges  ? 
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ONTARIO  BDinON. 

TOPIC  XIV 

Education. 
1.  The  Board  of  Trustees. 
All  pupils  who  read  this  book  will  no  doubt 
like  to  learn  a  little  about  the  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  province.  If  you  happen 
to  live  in  the  country,  you  will  probably  attend  a 
school  where  there  is  but  one  teacher.  If  you 
live  in  a  town  or  city,  it  is  likely  that  you  will 
be  a  pupil  in  a  large  school  where  there  are 
several  teachers.  Whether  your  school  is  large 
or  small,  it  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  appoints  your  teacher,  pays  his  salary, 
and  attends  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  the 
school  house  and  +he  care  of  the  school  property. 
The  officers  of  the  board  are  the  "  chairman,"  the 
"secretary"  and  the  "treasurer."  The  last  two 
may  be  the  same  person,  who  is  then  called 
the  "secretary- treasurer."  Two  auditors  are 
appointed  each  year  to  certify  to  the  correctness 
of  the  accounts  of  a  rural  school.  Elsewhere 
school  accounts  are  examined  by  the  municipal 
auditors. 
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2.  Public  Schoola. 
Each  township  in  divided  into  school  sections, 
and  your  school,  if  you  live  in  the  country,  is 
in  one  of  these  sections.*  If  you  live  in  a 
village,  town  or  city,  school  affairs  are  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  to  the  limits  of  your  municipality. 
Your  school  in  either  case  will  be  a  public 
school.  Roman  Catholics  may  have  schools  for 
themselves,  and  th^se  are  called  "separate 
flchools." 

3.  Elections. 
In  a  rural  section  the  board  of  trustees 
consists  of  three  members.  They  are  elected  at 
a  public  meeting  of  the  ratepayea^,  which  is 
held  every  year  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
December.  A  chairman  and  a  secretary  for  the 
occasion  are  chosen  by  those  present.  Nomina- 
tions are  made  as  in  an  ordinary  public  meeting, 
a  mover  and  a  seconder  being  required  in  each 
case.     If  no  more  persons  are  nominated  than 

*Sohool«  may  be  established  anywhere  in  the  new  portions  of  the 
Province,  even  though  the  district  is  only  sparaely  settled  and 
unsurreyed,  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  familes  to  support  a 
school  The  Province  is  divided  into  townships,  and  the  townships 
are  afterwards  grouped  into  counties  as  the  localities  become  settled. 
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there  are*  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  chairman 
declares  them  to  be  duly  elected.  But  should 
there  be  a  greater  numljer  of  nominations,  a  vote 
of  the  meeting  is  taken  to  decide  the  election. 
Ifany  two  ratepayers  so  desire,  a  poll  must  be 
held,  and  the  vote  of  each  ratepayer  be  recorded 
in  a  poll  book  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

Each  trustee  holds  office  for  three  years,  and 
it  is  so  arranged  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, only  one  tmstoe  is  elected  each  year. 
When  the  school  section    is   first  formed   the 
three  trustees  are  necessarily  elected  at  the  same 
time.     The  person  who  is  nominated  first,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  poll,  the  one  who  receives  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  is  considered  as  elected 
for  three  yeans,  the  one  who  is  nominated  second, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  poll,  the  one  who  obtains  the 
next  highest  number  of  votes,  as  elected   for 
two  years,  and  he  who  comes  third  in  the  order 
of  nomination  or  at  the  poll,  as  elected  for  one 
year.     Consequently,  unless  a   trustee  dies  or 
resigns  his  office  before  the  close  of  his  t«rm, 
there   is   afterwards   only    one    trustee    to    be 
elected  each  year. 
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If,  however,  you  live  in  a  city  or  in  a  town 
that  is  divided  into  wards,  the  board  of  trustees 
for  your  school  will  consist  of  two  trustees  for 
each  ward.  The  trustees  hold  office  for  two 
years,  but  it  is  arranged  in  the  case  of  these 
wards,  as  in  that  of  school  sections  in  the 
country,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there 
shall  be  only  one  trustee  elected  each  year  for 
each  ward.  At  th,e  beginning  when  the  two 
trustees  for  each  ward  must  be  elected  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  decided  by  lot  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  after  the  election,  which 
one  of  the  trustees  shall  be  considered  as  elected 
for  two  years  and  which  for  one  year.  In  a 
town  or  an  incorporated  village  not  divided  into 
wards,  the  number  of  trustees  is  six.  They  hold 
office  for  two  years  and,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, three  are  elected  each  year.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  first  election  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  by  lot  which  three  shall  hold  office  for 
two  years,  and  which  for  one  year. 

Usually  the  trustees  are  elected  by  ballot  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  mayor 
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(or  reeve)  and  the  aldermen  (or  councillors)  of 
the  municipality.  Should  an  urban  school  desire 
to  retain  the  system  of  open  voting,  as  in  a  rural 
section,  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  is  held  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  December,  and  should  a  poll  be 
demanded,  the  voting  takes  place  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January. 

A  school  trustee  must  be  a  British  subject,  of 
the  full  age  '  f  twenty-one  years,  and  a  resident 
ratepayer  of  the  section  or  of  the  municipality, 
or  a  farmer's  son  living  on  his  father's  or 
mother's  farm. 

4.  Oonsolidated  Schools. 
In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  children  to 
obtain  a  better  education  than  can  be  given  in 
the  ordinary  ungraded  school,  two  or  more 
neighbouring  school  sections  may  unite  to  form  a 
consoUdated  school  section  and  establish  a  cen- 
tral graded  or  "  consolidated  school."  Wherever 
the  children  need  to  go  along  way  to  reach 
the  school,  the  board  may  provide  means  of 
conveyance.     Each   original    section    elects    its 
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trustees  separately  as  before,  and  the  trustees  of 
all  the  sections  included  form  the  board  of  the 
consolidated  school. 

5.  The  Inspector. 
Besides  the  teacher  and  the  trustees  of  your 
school,  there  is  an  officer  who  is  appointed, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  by  the  county  council,  or  by  the 
board  of  trustees  (if  your  city  or  town,  if  the 
latter  is  separated  from  the  county  for  municipal 
purposes.  He  is  the  school  "  inspector  "  and  has 
the  oversight  of  all  the  schools  in  a  certain 
district  which  consists  of  a  whole  county,  a  part 
of  a  county,  or  a  city  or  a  town  as  the  case  may 
be.  His  duties  are  many  and  important.  He  - 
must  visit  regularly  the  schools  in  his  district, 
examine  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  scholars, 
see  whether  the  school  buildings,  are  kept  in 
proper  repair,  and  find  out  whether  everything 
that  is  required  by  the  Department  of  Education 
is  being  done.  He  must  also  make  an  annual 
i-eport  of  the  schools  to  the  Department  of 
Education. 
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6,  The  Department  of  Education. 

The  Department  of  Education,  with  a  renpon- 
sible  minister  at  its  head,  is  in  supreme  control 
of  the  schools  of  the  province.  Assisting  the 
minister  are  the  Deputy  Minister  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Education.  The  superin- 
tendent has,  subject  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  the  acts  and  regulations,  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  public,  high 
and  separate  schools,  the  training  institutions, 
and  educational  affairs  of  the  province. 

7.  Support  of  the  Public  Schools. 

In  order  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  rural  public  schools,  the  legislature  provides 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  which  there  is  paid  to 
each  section  certain  grants.  These  grants  are 
based  on  the  assessment  of  the  section,  the 
amount  of  the  teacher's  salary,  the  teacher's 
certificaio  and  years  of  experience  in  teaching, 
and  the  equipment  and  accommodations*  of  the 


•Under  the  head  of  accommodations  are  included  buiIdin)>B, 
grouudH,  c!aNN-ruuiiiH,  halla,  desks,  hiackboards,  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation  and  water  supply. 
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school.*  There  may  also  be  a  special  grant  of 
tea  dollars  or  less  to  the  school  library. 

la  additioa  to  the  money  that  is  voted  by  the 
legislature,  rural  school  sections  receive  from 
their  county  council  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the 
legislative  grant  on  the  equipment  and  accom- 
modations, t 

Further,  if  the  average  assessment  of  the 
school  sections  included  in  a  township  is  under 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  township  council 
must  grant  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 

*The  asuument  ia  the  average  of  the  sections  in  a  township,  no 
matter  what  their  size  may  be.  This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  assessment  of  the  township  by  the  number  of  school  sections 
in  it.  Separate  schools  are  included  as  sections  in  this  calculation. 
Where  the  assessment  thus  equalized  is  under  930,000  for  a  school 
section,  the  legislative  grant  based  upon  it  is  largest  (930).  The 
grant  on  the  teacher's  salary  is  forty  per  cent,  up  to  a  salary  of  six 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  But  it  is  provided  that  no  grant  shall  be 
given  except  on  that  amount  of  the  teacher's  salary  in  ezoess  of 
certain  specified  sums  which  range  from  9100  to  9400  in  asoordance 
with  the  assessment  of  the  section.  In  the  case  of  the  teacher's 
qualifications  and  experience,  the  highest  grant,  forty  dollars,  is 
given  when  the  teacher  holds  a  first-class  certificate  and  has  taught 
at  least  five  years. 

tOut  of  the  combined  sum  of  the  legislative  and  the  county 
grants  on  equipment  and  accommodations  there  is  paid  to  each 
rural  school  section  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  its  equipment,  and 
a  certain  giant  baaed  on  the  character  of  its  accommodations.  In 
t(M  first  case  the  amouBt  given  ia  not  more  than  920,  and  in  the 
second  case  not  more  than  930,  unless  two  or  nore  ta 
employed  in  the  sohooL 
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payment  of  each  teacher's  salary.  But  if  the 
assessments  are  thirty  thousand  dollars  or  more, 
the  sum  for  this  purpose  must  be  three  hundred 
dollars.  When  a.i  assistant  teacher  is  employed 
in  any  school,  the  amount  payable  in  such  case 
is  one  hundred  dollars  and  two  hundred  dollars, 
respectively.* 

Wliat  money  is  required  for  each  school  in 
addition  to  the  grants  from  the  legislature,  the 
county  and  the   township,  is  collected   by  the 
township  through  a  special  tax  on  the  school 
section,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed   by  the 
board  of  trustees.     When  a  large  sum  of  money 
is  needed  and   it    is    considered   advisable   to 
boiTow,  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  school  building,   a  special  meeting  of 
the  ratepayers  of  the  section  must  be  called  so 
that  their  approval   may  be   obtained.     Then, 
at  the  request  of  the  board   of  trustees,   the 
township   council  borrows  the  money  for  the 
section.     The    debt    is    paid    off   in  a  certain 

♦The  lUHesamente  are  averaged  for  all  the  school  sections  in 
the  way  already  described,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  township 
grants,  the  separate  schools  are  not  included  in  the  calcuUtion. 
Moreover,  the  tax  to  provide  the  money  for  paying  these  amounts 
u  levied  on  the  public  school  supporters  only.  A  separate  school 
(fees  not  receire  a  township  grant. 
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number  of  years  by  means  of- a  tax  on  the 
ratepayers  of  the  section. 

In  the  case  of  urban  schools  the  legislature 
makes  a  general  grant.  This  is  divided  among 
the  various  municipalities  on  the  basis  of  thejr 
population,  so  that  the  larger  a  municipality  is, 
the  larger  will  be  its  share  of  the  grant.  The 
legislature  also  pays  to  each  urban  school 
board  a  special  grant  which  is  based  on  the 
qualifications  and  bxperience  of  the  teachers 
employed.* 

The  additional  money  required  for  school 
purposes  is  provided  by  a  tax  on  the  munici- 
pality, which  is  levied  in  the'  same  way  as  the 
other  municipal  taxes.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
borrow  money,  the  municipal  council  may,  on 
the  request  of  the  trustees,  either  proceed  at 
once  to  borrow  it  or  submit  the  matter  to  a  vote 
of  the  ratepayers.! 

*For  example,  when  a  teacher  holds  a  fint-elaas  certificate  and 
has  taught  at  leut  five  yean,  the  grant  is,  in  cities,  $16 ;  in  towns, 
124  ;  and,  in  villages,  $32. 

tThe  statements  in  the  text  regarding  the  support  of  the  schools 
apply  as  they  stand  only  to  those  parts  of  the  province  where  there 
are  counties.  In  the  districts  the  grants  from  the  legislature  ai« 
as  a  general  rule  larger  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  county  grant 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  settlers  generous  help  with  their 
schools. 
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8.  Separate  Schools. 
In  accordance  with  the  British  North  America 
Act,  Roman  Catholics  in  Ontario  are  permitted 
to  have  separate  schools.  In  order  to  arrange 
for  the  formation  of  a  separate  school,  a  public 
meeting  must  be  called  by  at  least  five  heads 
of  families,  householders  or  freeholders,  who 
are  resident  Roman  Catholics.  At  this  meeting 
the  first  trustees  for  the  school  are  elected. 

As  in  the  case  of  public  schools,  separate 
schools  are  of  two  kinds,  rural  and  urban.  For 
rural  separate  schools  the  number  of  trustees  is 
three,  as  for  rural  public  schools,  and  they  are 
elected  in  the  same  way. 

The  number  of  trustees  for  an  urban  separate 
school  is  the  same  as  for  an  urban  public  school. 
The  election  of  the  trustees  may  be  by  open  vote. 
The  meeting  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  is 
held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  December,  and,  if 
a  poll  is  asked  for  by  any  candidate  or  supporter 
of  the  separate  school,  voting  takes  place  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January.  If  it  is  desired, 
the  trustees  may  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  mayor 
and  councillors  of  the  municipality. 
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A  separate  school  trustee  must  be  a  British 
subject  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  but 
does  not  need  to  be  assessed  as  either  the  owner 
or  the  tenant  of  property  in  the  section. 

A  rural  separate  school  receives  legislative 
grants  on  the  same  basis  as  a  public  school.  In 
a  similar  way  the  county  grant  must  be  at  least 
equal  in  amount  to  the  legislative  grant  for 
equipment  and  accommodations.  What  money 
is  required  in  addition  to  the  above  grants,  is 
provided  by  the  township  through  a  special  tax 
on  the  separate  school  supporters,  the  amount 
of  which  is  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  separate  school.  The  board  may,  however, 
collect  its  own  taxes,  if  it  so  desires. 

Any  Roman  Catholic  is  permitted  to  become 
a  supporter  of  a  separate  school  in  his  neighbour- 
hood by  giving  proper  notice,  and  during  the 
time  that  he  is  paying  to  the  separate  school,  he 
is  exempt  from  public  school  rates.  Likewise, 
he  may  withdraw  from  the  support  of  the 
separate  school  by  giving  notice,  and  he  then 
becomes  liable  for  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
public  school 
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In  the  case  of  urban  separate  schools  the 
amount  of  the  legislative  grant  assigned  to  the 
municipality  is  divided  between  the  public  and 
the  separate  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  schools  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  additional  money  required 
for  school  purposes  is  provided  by  a  tax  on  the 
separate  school  supporters  of  the  municipality, 
which  may  be  levied  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  municipal  rates.  The  board  may,  however, 
decide  to  collect  its  own  school  taxes. 

A  separate  school  board  has  full  power  to 
borrow  money,  when  a  large  amount  is  required 
.at  one  tune.  But  it  must  first  pass  a  by-law 
and  have  this  published  for  three  weeks  in  a 
local  newspaper.  A  separate  school  is  inspected 
by  a  separate  school  inspector. 
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9.  Secondary  Education :— (1)  Fifth  Olaases. 

The  ordinary  course  in  the  public  fichool  ends  with 
the  fourth  form,  from  which  the  pupil  may  proceed  to  a 
high  school  or  a  collegiate  institute.  But  generally, 
where  there  is  no  high  school  close  at  hand,  and  there 
are  pupils  who  wish  to  go  further  in  their  studies,  the 
work  of  the  fifth  form  is  taken  up  in  the  public  school. 
Special  equipment  for  teaching  elementary  science  and 
some  other  subjects  must 'be  procured. 

Since  a  fifth  class  is  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the 
public  school,  it  receives  its  share  of  the  public  school 
grants.  In  addition  it  is  entitled  to  a  special  legislative 
grant,  which  is  highest  when  there  are  two  teachers  in 
the  school  and  the  principal  teaches  no  classes  below  the 
fourth.  Fifth  classes  are  inspected  by  the  inspector  of 
public  schoola 

(2)  Continuation  Schools.* 

If  there  happen  to  be  pupils  who  wish  to  pursue  still 
more  advanced  studies  than  those  of  the  fifth  clas^  the 
board  of  trustees  may  open  one  or  more  rooms,  engiige  a 
teacher  or  teachers,  and  provide  suitable  equipment 
Such  higher  classes  are  known  as  "Continuation 
Schools."  Their  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lower 
and  middle  school  divisions  of  the  high  schools.  In 
rural  sections  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to 
elementary  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

'Separate  school  boards  posaeas  the  same  power  a*  pablie  seho<d 
boards  to  establish  fifth  classes  and  oontinoation  schools. 
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In  the  case  of  these  schools  there  is  a  special  legislative 
grant  This  is  lowest  when  the  time  of  one  teacher  is 
given  to  the  work,  and  highest  when  the  time  of  three 
teachers  is  so  given,  'i'lie  county  council  must  vote  an 
amount  at  least  e(iual  to  the  special  legislative  grant. 
A  continuation  school  is  considered  to  be  a  high  school 
and  does  not  share  in  tlie  public  school  grants  from  the 
legislature  and  the  county.  On  the  otlier  hand,  a  rural 
continuation  school  aceives  the  township  grant  just  as 
if  it  were  a  public  school. 

These  schools  are  supervised  by  tlio  inspectors  of  con- 
tinuation schools. 

(3)  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.* 
A  "high  school"  may  be  established  by  a  county 
council  in  a  municipality  that  has  not  less  than  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  Such  a  municipality  is  then  said 
to  be  a  "high  school  district."  In  a  city,  it  is  the 
municipal  council  that  possesses  the  power  to  establish 
high  schools.  In  all  cases  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council  must  give  his  approval. 

In  a  high  school  district  the  board  of  trustees  consists 
of  at  least  six  members.  Three  are  appointed  by  the 
municipal  council  and  three  by  the  county  council.  Tt 
is  so  arranged  that,  under  ordinary  circumstance.s,  th  re 
IS  one  trustee  to  be  appointed  by  each  council  each  year. 
In  cities  and  in  towns  separated  from  the  county,  the 
municipal  council  appoints  six  trustees,  since  none  are 
appointed  by  the  county.  In  this  ca.se  two  trustees 
must  be  chosen  each  year  by  the  council. 

'IiithMsnb'Wctioa  the  word  "municipality"  is  not  to  betakanu 
meaning  a  county. 
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Where  there  ia  a  separate  nchool  in  the  mnnicipality, 
the  separate  acliool  board  has  the  right  to  appoint  one 
additional  trustee  for  the  hijfh  school,  but  the  person 
appointed  must  not  be  a  separate  school  trustee.  The 
public  school  board  has  in  a  similar  way  the  right  to 
appoint  a  high  school  trustee.  Both  trustees  hold  office 
for  one  year. 

A  high  school  trustee  must  be  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  a  ratepayer  residing  in  the  county  or 
the  municipality  in  which  the  high  school  is  situated. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  be^  a  member  or  an  officer  of  the 
county  council  or  the  municipal  council. 

The  officers  of  a  high  school  board  are  the  "chairman," 
the  "  secretary,"  and  the  "  treasurer,"  (or  the  "  secretary- 
treasurer.")  The  accounts  are  examined  by  the  auditors 
of  the  municipality  in  which  the  high  school  is  situated. 

For  the  support  of  the  high  schools,  the  legislature 
votes  a  sum  of  money  out  of  which  is  paid  to  each  school 
a  grant  based  on  the  accommodations,  the  equipment, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Moreover,  the  county 
council  must  pay  to  each  high  school  in  the  county  an 
amount  equal  to  the  legislative  grani  If  it  wishes,  it 
may  give  further  assistance,  provided  that  it  treats 
fairly  all  the  schools  in  the  county.  High  schools  in 
towns  separated  from  the  county  and  in  cities  do  not, 
of  course,  receive  a  county  grant. 

Pupils  in  attendance  at  a  high  school  may  bo  required 
to  pay  feea  In  the  case  of  pupils  whobe  parent  live 
within  the  county  but  outside  of  the  high  school  district, 
the  county  decides  upon  the  amount  of  the  fee,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  more  than  one  dollar  per  month 
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for  each  pupil  The  fees  to  be  paid  by  titoae  wliotKi  piirenUi 
live  within  the  high  achool  diMtrict  are  fixed  by  t)ie  high 
achooi  board.  Fupila  attending  a  high  achool  from  plucea 
outside  of  the  district  and  tlie  county,  may  be  asked  to 
pay  whatever  fees  tlie  board  thinks  proper.*  Where  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  countv  ;  cpils  at  a  high  achool 
exceeds  the  legislative  grant  r.Dii  <  >\o  af.  >"(,•;  of  their 
fees,  the  county  must  pay  the  -^aiMi'  nul  sum 

What  money  is  required  in  !  lin^n  tc  ihusnir  ^.hatare 
derived  from  the  above  soui-crs,  is  pdIi  :ft.  !  r  i  )ie  muni- 
cipality through  a  special  Uix  on  t),-  is^ri,  athxl  district, 
the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  hy  ^'u^  ).,iiuJ  of  trustees. 

When  a  sum  greater  than  five  hunl-oi  lo"ar8  is  needed 
at  one  time  for  permanent  impro--L  .1  '  s,a.s,  for  example, 
for  the  erection  of  a  building,  the  purchase  of  grounds,  or 
the  provision  of  equipment,  the  municipal  council  on  the 
request  of  the  high  school  trustees  either  may  proceed  at 
once  to  levy  or  borrow  the  money,  or  may  first  submit  the 
matter  to  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  for  their 
approval. 

In  order  to  have  a  high  school  classed  as  a  "  collegiate 
institute,"  the  board  must  agree  to  provide  an  excellent 
building,  with  all  proper  accommodation  and  equipment, 
and  to  engage  at  least  four  teachers  that  have  specialists' 
certificates.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  with  the  specialists 
enough  teachers  to  make  it  possible  io  take  up  the  high 
school  course  of  stuJy  as  far  as  senior  matriculation  into 
the  universities.  Tl>e  legislative  grant  to  a  collegiate  in- 
stitute is  somewhat  larger  than  the  grant  to  a  high  school. 
The  other  grants  and  fees  are  estimated  in  the  same  way 
as  we  have  already  described  in  the  case  of  high  schools. 

'But  thew  fee*  must  not  be  higher  than  the  utaal  ooat  of  teaching 
mob  pupils  and  of  giving  them  acoommodation  in  the  lehaol,  and  muat 
sot  be  lower  tlian  the  feet  paid  by  county  pnpik. 
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For  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  eight  courses 
of  study  are  prescribed,  but  only  the  largest  schools 
attempt  to  give  them  all.  Th'-  courses  ordinarily  pro- 
vided are:— (1)  a  general  course,  intended  for  pupils 
who  desire  a  higher  education  without  special  training 
for  any  trade  or  profession ;  (2)  a  course  for  those  who 
will  afterwards  go  to  a  university  or  enter  a  profession 
such  as  medicine  or  law  ;  (3)  a  course  for  those  who  wish 
to  become  teachers. 

The  other  courses  are:— (4)  a  course  in  commercial 
subjects  such  as  bookkeeping  and  stenography;  (5)  a 
course  in  agriculture,  intended  to  give  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  farming  and  gardening;  (6)  a  "manual  training 
course,"  >.  hich  aims  to  train  the  hand  by  the  doing  of 
various  kinds  of  work  in  such  materials  as  wood  and 
metal ;  (7)  a  course  in  "  household  scicnca,"  which  com- 
prises cookery  and  needlework  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  ventilation  and  matters  of  health;  (8)  a  course  in 
"art,"  which  includes  the  drawing  and  painting  of 
object*  and  the  making  of  artistir  designs  for  various 
purposes. 

The  courses  are  divided  into  grades  through  which  a 
pupil  must  pass.  These  grades  are  the  "  lower  school," 
the  "  middle  school,"  and  the  "  upper  school."  But  the 
courses  numbered  from  (4)  to  (8)  have  not  as  yet  been 
taken  by  many  pupils  beyond  the  lower  school.  At 
present  an  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  more 
advanced  work  in  agriculture  and  in  art. 

High  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  are  inspected  by 
the  high  school  inspectors. 
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10.    Boards  of  Education. 
If  iu  a  city,  town  or  incorporated  village,  it  is  thouglit 
advisable,  the  municipal  council  may  have  the  public 
schools,  high  school  or  collegiate  institute,  and  technical 
school  placed    under  the    management  of    one    body, 
known  as   a  "municipal   board    of    education."      The 
members  of  the  board  are  elected  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  mayor  of  the  muni- 
cipaJity.    The  number  of  members  varies.    In  a  city 
having   a    population    of    more  than    50,000,    twelve 
members  are  elected  by  the  public  school  supporters  of 
the  municipality,  and  two  members  are  appointed  by  the 
separate  school  board,  if  there  is  a  separate  school.     In  a 
smaller  city  nine  members  are    elected,    and    one    is 
appointed.    In  a  town  or  village  seven  are  elected,  and 
one  is  appointed.    Where  a  board  of  education  of  a 
municipality,  not  separated  from  the  county,  has  control 
of  a  high    school,  the  county  council    appoints  three 
additional  members  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the 
case  of  high  school  boards.' 

Members  hold  office  for  two  years.  It  is  arranged 
that  half,  or  nearly  half,  of  the  number  are  elected  each 
year.  Where  there  is  a  separate  school,  appointments 
are  made  every  two  years.  The  appointed  members  are 
not  allowed  to  take  part  iu  any  business  of  the  board 
that  concerns  the  public  schools  only.  A  board  of 
education  has  the  usual  officera 

The  city  of  Toronto  is  permitted  to  elect  its  board 
of  education  by  wards,  there  being  two  members  for 
each  ward  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  separate 
school  board. 
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In  a  mnnicipality  where  there  is  no  municipal  board 
of  education,  the  high  and  the  public  school  boards  may 
unite  and  form  a  common  board,  known  as  a  "  union 
board  of  education."  In  this  case  no  change  in  the 
membership  occurs. 


11.    Technical  Schools. 

There  are  in  the  province  certain  schools  intended  to 
provide  a  training  in  the  sciences  and  processes  that  are 
useful  for  those  working  at  trades  or  in  factories.  The 
sciences  are  particularly  chemistry  and  physics,  including 
such  subjects  as  steam  and  electricity.  The  processes 
are,  for  instance,  those  employed  in  wood  and  metal 
working  and  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  from  various 
materials,  as  wool,  hides  and  cotton.  In  addition  to 
mannal  training,  a  number  of  subjects  included  under 
art,  commercial  work  and  household  science  have  an 
important  place.  Attention  is  also  given  to  English, 
arithmetic  and  geometry. 

These  "technical  schools"  as  they  are  called,  are 
usually  under  the  management  of  the  regular  school 
boards.  Their  number  is  not  great,  because  it  is  often 
considered  advisable  to  have  such  work  done  in  connec- 
tion with  high  schools  or  collegiate  institutes.*  The 
legislative  grants  are  in  all  cases  generous.  They  are 
based  on  equipment,  number  of  teachers  and  number  of 
students. 

A  director  and  an  inspector  have  the  supervision  of 
teclinieal  education  in  tlie  province. . 

•Seo  Beotion  9  (3),  coursea  (4),  (6),  (7)  and  (S). 
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la    Independent  and  Denominational  Schools. 

In  addition  to  tl.e  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  a  number  of  educational  insti- 
tutions  are  conducted  either  by  independent  bodies  or  by 
rehgious  denomination  The  most  interesting  of  these 
schools  from  an  historical  point  of  view  are  Upper  Canada 
College  (at  Toronto)  and  Trinity  College  School  (at  Port 
Hope).  The  former  was  founded  as  a  school  where  boys 
mi^t  be  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  University  oT 
Toronto,  and  the  latter  was  intended  to  occupy  the  same 
JKMition  towards  the  University  of  Trinity  College  (now 
federated  with  tl^  University  of  Toronto  as  Trinity 
College).  ^ 

Schools  of  this  class  follow  more  or  less  closely  the 
model  of  the  famous  English  "public  schools."  such  as 
Eton  and  Rugby.  Thus  they  have  residences  where  the 
boys  hve  together  in  close  association  with  the  mastera 
There  are  also  in  various,  cities  in  the  province  residential 
schools  for  the  education  of  girk 

13.  Training  of  Teachera 
Those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  take 
^e  teachers  course  to  the  end  of  the  middle  school 
Then,  if  they  pass  an  examination,  they  may  be  admitted 
to  a  "normal  school."  Here  they  spend  a  year  and  secure 
the  special  training  that  is  necessary  for  a  teacher.  If 
they  pass  the  examinations,  they  are  given  a  second 
class  certificate.* 

^rt.fio.U,..  granted  under  cerUin  condition.,  «,d  after  other  than 
Konnal  School  tr«n,ug.  It  give,  permi«ion  to  teach  only  in  the 
dutncU  and  the  thinly  «ttled  parto  of  the  conntie..     It  i,  v Jid  for 
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In  order  to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  certificate,  a 
student  must  follow  the  teachers'  course  to  the  end  of 
the  upper  school  and  pass  the  prescribed  examinations, 
or  he  must  attend  a  university  and  obtain  a  degree  in 
arts.  He  may  then  be  admitted  to  the  faculty  of  educa- 
tion of  a  university.  After  attendance  he  may  obtain, 
on  passing  the  required  examinations,  a  first-class  public 
school  certificate,  if  he  is  not  a  university  graduate,  or 
both  a  public  school  and  a  high  school  certificate,  if 
he  has  a  university  degree. 

If  a  student  wishes  io  obtain  the  highest  class  of 
certificate,  he  must  pursue  a  special  university  course 
(called  sometimes  an  "  honour  course ")  in  one  of  the 
following  departments  of  study.  Classics  (that  is,  Latin 
and  Greek),  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Science, 
Science  and  Agriculture,  or  Household  Science.  He  ia 
then  admitted  also  to  the  special  courses  of  the  faculty 
of  education  and,  if  he  passes  the  examinations,  he 
receives  a  specialist's  certificate.  This  allows  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  highest  classes  in  a  collegiate  institute. 

The  Department  of  Education  prescribes  courses 
whereby  specialist  certificates  may  be  obtained  in  Art, 
Physical  Culture  and  the  commercial  subjects.  There  is 
also  a  course  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  as  public 
school  inspectors.  Training  for  kindergarten  teachers  is 
provided  in  two  of  the  normal  schools. 

14.    The  Universities. 

Students  who  desire  to  continue  their  studies  beyond 
the  secondary  schools  proceed  to  a  university.  Here 
they  are  at  liberty  to  enter  one  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  study  known  as  "faculties."    Important  among 
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these  u  the  "Faculty  of  Arte."  The  subjects  in  arts 
Miclude  those  which  do  not  directly  train  for  any  of  the 
I»-ofe88ioo8,  b«(  which  wre  suitable  for  all  who  desire  an 
advanced  ft^lu^ation.  They  are.  for  example.  Classics 
En«ti«h.  Modem  Languages,  Semitic  Languages, 
PohfaMJ  gcience,'  History,  Philosophy,  Mathematics 
and  Science.  Students  who  intend  entering  professions, 
auch  as  medicine  and  law,  often  find  it  helpful  to  take 
first  a  course  in  arta,  because  of  the  wider  knowledge 
they  gain  thereby. 

There  are  five  universities  in  tlie  province. 

(a)  The  University  of  Toronto. 
The  University  of  Toronto  is  owned  and  supported  by 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Tlie  present  institution  is  the 
result  of  the  federation  of  three  universities  that  were 
at  one  time  quite  independent  of  one  another.  The 
original  universities  are  now  represented  by  three 
colleges.  University  Ck>llege  (the  provincial  college) 
Victoria  College  (Methodist),  and  Trinity  College 
(Church  of  England).  To  these  has  been  added  a  fourth 
college  St.  Michael's  (Roman  Catholic),  not  originally  a 
separate  univeraity. 

The  work  of  teaching  is  divided  between  the  colleges 
on  the  one  side  and  the  university  on  the  otlier.  The 
colleges  teach  in  arts  certain  subjects  that  do  not  require 
expensive  equipment  and  laboratories.  Such  subjects 
are  Classics,  English,  Modem  Languages,  Semitic 
Languages,  Ancient  History,  and  Ethics.  The  university, 
on  the  other  hand,  teaches  everything  that  is  not  taught 

•Students  who  desire  to  continm  th«  itady  of  CiTiw  dioald  take 
PoUtigal  Soianoe  in  tlis  nnivenity. 
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bytiie  oolleg^  Ah  a  consequence,  part  of  a  atudent'e 
work  is  under  the  charge  of  professors  of  his  college  and 
part  under  that  of  professors  of  the  university.  But  the 
examinations  are  held  by  the  university  and  are  the 
same  for  all  the  colleges.  The  university  grants  in  arts 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A)  and  Master  of 
Arts  (M.A.).» 

There  are  in  connection  with  the  university  two 
theological  colleges,  Knox  College  (Presbyterian)  and 
Wydiffe  College  (Church  of  England).  '  Moreover, 
Victoria,  Trinity,  and  pt  Michael's  Colleges  provide 
courses  in  theology  in  addition  to  the  work  in  arts. 
Theological  degrees  are  granted  by  the  colleges  and  not 
by  the  university.-f* 

In  addition  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  university 
possesses  the  following: 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  in  which  the 
university  gives  instruction  in  architecture  and  the 
various  branches  of  engineering.  The  degrees  granted 
are  those  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  (B.ASc.)  and 
Master  of  Applied  Science  (M.A.Sc.).  After  three  years' 
work  in  his  profession  a  graduate  may  obtain  one  of 
the  following  degrees.  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  Mining 
Engineer  (M.E.),  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.),  Electrical 
Engineer  (E.E.),  and  Chemical  Engineer  (Chem.  E.). 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  which  the  nnivendty 
provides    training    for    those   who    intend    to    become 

•A  penon  who  obtain*  a  d,j(;reo  from  a  university  is  called  a 
"gradaate."    A  coane  in  art*  ordinarily  requires  four  yean. 

tit  ia  important  to  note  tliat  all  the  denominational  coUegea, 
although  in  olo«  aaaooiation  with  the  univeraity,  are  managed  and 
supported  iudependently  of  it. 
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physicians.       The    degrees    granted    are    Bachelor    of 
Medicme  (M.B.)  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.). 

The  Faculty  of  Education,  in  which  the  university 
provides  the  necefwary  training  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  (see  Section  1.3).  The  degrees  are 
BMhelor  of  Pedagogy  (B.P»d.)  and  Doctor  of  Pedagoirv 
(D.Paed.).  *^^ 

The  Faculty  of  Forestry,  in  which  the  diversity 
gives  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  forests.  The  degree  granted  is 
Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Forestry  (B.ScF.).  After 
three  years'  work  in  the  profession  of  forestry  a  graduate  ' 
may  obtain  the  degree  of  Forest  Engineer  (F.E.). 

The  Faculty  of  Music,  in  which  the  courses  lead  to 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  ^us.  Bac.)  and  Doctor 
of  Music  (Mus.  Doc.).  The  university  also  holds  "  local 
examinations"  at  various  places  in  the  province,  where 
pupils  in  music  may  present  themselves  to  be  examined. 

The  university  possesses  a  Department  of  Social 
Service  in  which  it  trains  those  wishing  to  enter  the 
field  of  social  work. 

The  university  also  confers  the  following  degrees : 

In  law,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  and 
Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.). 

In  dentistry,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
(D.D.S.).  Candidates  for  this  degree  receive  their 
training  in  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons. 

In  pharmacy,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy 
<PliniB.).  Candidates  are  prepared  in  the  Ontario 
College  of  Pharmacy. 
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In  agriculture,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science 
of  A.jriculture  (B.S.A.).  The  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  (at  Guelph)  ia  a  splendidly  equipped  institution 
which  gives  courses  in  all  the  departments  of  farming. 
It  is  of  great  advantage  to  every  one  who  intends 
becoming  a  farmer,  to  spend  some  time  at  the  college. 
Special  short  coTi.ses  are  provided  from  January  to 
March  in  such  >  ijocts  as  stock  and  seed  judging, 
poultry  raisin^',  iruit  growing  and  dairying.  "Hie 
university  grants  its  degree  to  thase  who  have  taken 
the  full  course  of  four  years  and  have  passed  the 
examinations.  There  is  in  addition  a  special  combined 
course  for  high  school  teachers  in  science  and  agriculture 
at  the  completion  of  which  the  univeniity  confers  the 
degree  of  Badielor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  B.Sc.(Agr.). 
(See  page  165). 

In  veterinary  science,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Veterinary  Science  (B.V.Sc.)  tod  Doctor  of  Veterina\y 
Saence  (D.V.Se).  Candidates  receive  instruction  in  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College. 

Li  addition,  the  university  confei-s  tlie  following 
hi^er  degrees : 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  awarded  to  graduates  in 
arts  who  have  studied  for  three  years  longer  and  have 
■vertigated  some  subject  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to 
give  mankind  new  knowledge  regarding  it. 

Doctor  of  Laws  (LLD.),  bestowed  as  a  title  of  honour 
oa  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  literature, 
science,  or  the  professions. 

The  business  affairs  of  tlie  university  are  managed  by 
*  "l)oard  of  governors,"  which  is  appointed  by  the 
govemment  of    the"  province.     Coarses  of    study  are 
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prescribed  and  degrees  are  granted  by  tlie  "Benate," 
some  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  graduates 
and  some  by  the  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  various 
colleges  and  faculties.  The  chief  oflBoors  of  the  university 
are  the  "president,"  the  "registrar"  (or  secretary),  and 
the  "bursar"  (or  treasurer). 

(b)  Queen's  DniTereity. 

Queen's  TTniversity  (at  Kingston),  originally  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  now  an  independent 
university.  It  grants  the  same  degrees  as  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  the  faculties  of  Arts  and  Education.  In 
the  Faculty  of  Practical  Science  its' degrees  are  Bachelor 
and  Master  of  Science  (B.Sc.  and  M.Sc).  In  Medicine 
the  degrees  given  are  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.)  and 
Master  of  Surgery  (CM.).  The  higher  degrees  are 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  and  Doctor  of  Science 
(DSc),  awarded  for  three  years'  study  after  graduation 
and  the  investigation  ot  acme  subject.  The  honorary 
degree  is  Doctor  of  Laws  (LLD.).  Queen's  University 
confers  degrees  in  theology. 

The  University  of  Toronto  and  Queen's  University 
have  a  very  large  attendance  of  students,  and  are 
considered  as  among  the  great  universities  of  the 
continent. 


(c)  The  University  of  Ottawa. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  is  conducted  by  the  Oblate 
Fathers  of  Mary  Immaculate  (Roman  Catholic)  and 
confers  degreos  in  Arts  and  Theology.  It  has  been 
given  by  the  Pope  the  rank  of  a  Catholic  University. 
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(d)  MoMaster  Univanlty. 
McMafiter  University  (at  Toronto)  in  under  tlie  contml 
of  the  Baptist  Church  and  confers  degrees  in  Arts  and 
Theology. 

(e)  Western  Unlverrity. 

The  Western  University  (at  Ix>ndon)  confers  degrees 
in  Arts  and  Medicine. 

NOT«.-The  Boyal  Military  CoUeg.  of  Canada  ia  at  Kingaton  in  thu 
prorinoe. 

SuaoBCTiOH  TO  THB  Tbaotir.— A«  thia  book  ii  intondad  for  nae  in 
at  leant  five  differaat  kioda  of  iohoola,  and  aa  it  baa  been  thought  veU 
to  treat  each  kind  with  a  certain  degree  of  fullneaa,  the  teacher  will 
find  it  advisable  to  oonSne  faia  attention  to  thoas  parta  of  tha  chapter 
which  are  of  chief  intereat  to  hia  pnpili. 

Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  name  or  number  of  your  school? 
Who  are  the  members  of  your  board  of  trustees  1 

2.  What  members  of  your  board  were  elected  at  the 
last  election  ?    Who  are  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  ? 

a  Who  is  the  inspector  of  your  school,  and  where 
does  he  live  ? 

4.  Who  are  the  Minister,  the  Deputy  Minister  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  ? 

6.  What  is  a  ccnwlidated  school  ?  What  are  the 
advantages  of  such  a  school? 

6.  What  are  the  various  kinds  of  secondary  schools  ? 

7.  Name  the  universities  of  the  province  and  the 
colleges  in  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

8.  Mention  some  faculties  of  a  university  and  indicate 
their  work. 
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Yoa  have  in  this  book  been  studying  chiefly 
the  powers  and  duties  of  those  who  govern. 
But  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  has  powers  and  duties  as  well. 
He  must  not  sit  down  quietly,  and  allow  the 
afbirs  of  state  to  go  on,  without  feeling  that  he 
has  some  responsibility.    Therefore,  though  you 
may  be  only  one  person  in  the  vast  total  of  the 
population,  yet  you  have  your  duties  to  perform. 
The  first  one  is  to  try  to  understand  as  well  as 
you  can  our  system  of  government,  and  to  keep 
yourself  informed  as  to  all  the  important  acts  of 
those  who  are  in  authority.    In  your  study  of 
public  afiairs  you  will  be  led  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  for  we  have  the 
advantage  of  living  in  a  country  which  is  part  of 
a  great  empire.    As  you  come  to  know  better 
the  outside  world  of  nations,  the  more  confident 
you  will  be  of  the  value  of  our  position. 

Since  Canada  has  now  assumed  in  a  defi- 
nite way  the  duties  of  empire,  there  is  a 
certain  imperial  feeling  that  we  should  strive  to 
develop.    The  British  Ernpu^  is  so  vast  that  it 
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contains  within  itself  nations  of  all  languages 
and  all  religions.  As  a  citizen  of  the  Empire 
you  should,  therefore,  have  respect  and  tolera- 
tion for  the  opinions  of  others.  Our  Empire 
cannot  long  continue  to  exist,  unless  it  is  some- 
thing for  which  our  brother  nations  may  all  have 
an  ardent  loyalty,  whatever  may  be  their  creed, 
race  or  tongue.  This  imperial  feeling  will  also 
help  us  in  our  national  affairs,  for  it  will  enable 
us  to  be  sympathetic  with  our  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

In  Canada  we  have  what  has  been  said  by 
enthusiastic  observers  to  be  the  most  perfect 
constitution  yet  devised  by  man.  It  seems  to 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  noble  constitu- 
tion of  the  American  Republic,  yet  with  few  of 
the  latter's  defects.  But  constitutions  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on,  and  prece- 
dents not  worth  the  time  spent  in  rememberinff 
and  recording  them,  if  the  citizens  do  not  take 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  And  the 
same  is  true  all  the  way  down  from  national 
government  to  the  management  of  the  public 
business  of  the  municii)ality  and  of  the  school 
division.     Therefore,   your  second   duty  as   a 
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citizen  h  to  put  your  knowleilgo  of  the  nation 
and  its  government  to  practical  use  by  taking 
an  active  part  in  politics. 

The  most  effective  way  to  make  your  influence 
felt  in  politics  is  to  become  a  member  of  a  party 
and  to  attend  its  meetings.  Then  you  will  be 
able  to  do  something  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  good,  honest  men  for  parliament  and  the 
legislature,  and  to  check  the  tendency  to  employ 
improper  means  in  the  conduct  of  an  election 
campaign.  There  is  often  so  much  at  stake  in 
an  election,  that  many  men  are  willing  to  spend 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  to  make  use  of 
all  kinds  of  dishonourable  methods  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  losing.  Moreover,  various  great 
business  enterprises  are  ready  to  contribute 
money  lavishly  to  election  funds,  if  they  have 
hopes  thereby  of  securing  favours  from  parlia- 
ment, legislature,  or  council.  So  every  citizen 
■who  loves  his  country  should  try  to  discover 
and  oppose  all  tendencies  to  evil-doing  in  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs. 

A  third  duty  incumbent  on  you  as  a  citizen 
is  to  be  ready  to  assist,  so  fcir  as  you  are  able, 
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all  good  causes.     You  ought  never  to  oppose 
them  by  speaking  ill  of  them  or  by  making 
them  objects  of  ridicule.     One  of  these  causes 
is  the  thorough  education  of  all  citizens.    It  is 
the  common,  everyday  people  that  make  the 
governments,  good  or  bad.    Every  person  should 
have  in  his  early  life  an  opportunity  to  receive 
all  the  educational  training  that  is  possible  for 
him,  and  within  the  power  of  the  state  to  give. 
It  will  be  found  that  tlie  remedies  for  the  evils 
of  government  and  of  society  do  not  lie  in  the 
under-education  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,   there  is  no  need  to  fear 
over-education,  if  the  instruction  given  is  of  the 
right  kind. 

Another  good  cause  of  which  you  should 
speak  no  ill,  is  the  effort  which  is  being  con- 
stantly made  to  lessen  the  evil  of  intemperance 
in  our  country.  Our  race  from  ancient  times 
has  suffered  injury  from  the  habit  of  drinking 
intoxicants  to  excess.  It  has  become  evident 
that  it  is  at  last  possible  for  us  to  rid  our  people 
of  this  age-long  curse.  But  the  most  important 
of  all  causes  which  we  should  support  is  that  of 
religioa    A  nation  that  scoflfe  at  religion  is  in 
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grave  peril  Nothing  can  be  found  to  take  its 
place  in  the  hfo  of  the  people.  It  seems  to  lie 
the  only  force  strong  enough  to  resist  those 
tendencies  which,  if  unchecked,  will  bring  on 
rapid  national  decay  and  ruin. 

The  last  duty  of  the  citizen  which  we  have 
occasion  to  mention,  is  that  of  endeavouring  to 
lessen  the  cruelty  of  our  civilization.  When  we 
read  the  history  of  early  times,  we  are  over- 
powered at  the  amount  of  suffering  that  seems 
to  have  been  caused  needlessly.  In  the  ordinary 
pursuit  of  business  and  pleasure  horrible  and 
unnatural  things  were  done,  I  -jably  some 
tune  in  the  future  a  similar  charge  will  be 
brought  against  oiu-  own  age.  It  would  be  well, 
if  each  day  every  one  of  us  would  think  of  the 
cruel  things  that  we  have  seen  done  or  that  we 
ourselves  have  .  -,,  and  then  try  to  discover 
how  much  of  the  suffering  thus  caused  might 
have  been  prevented.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
that,  if  such  a  course  were  consistently  followed, 
we  should  soon  have  a  bright  and  happy  world. 
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Bear  up  a  nation  firm  and  jtist, 

A  shrine  of  Liberty ; 
Raise  up  the  earth-trod  from  the  dnst. 

And  make  them  strong  and  free, 
Till  none  in  all  her  wide  domain 

Be  overwrought  by  power, 
And  they  from  every  clime  and  strain 

May  bless  her  natal  hour ! 
The  millions  in  the  future's  hand 

Look  with  all  hope  to  you. 
It  is  your  duty  to  your  !and  : 

Canadians,  Be  true ! 

Love  her  who  guards  you  well  and  braver 

Unfeigned  loyally. 
It  is  your  right  some  day  to  have 

With  her  th'  enthroning  sea, 
Tlie  sway  of  fertile  plain  and  isle. 

The  swarming  homes  of  men. 
Whom  to  defend  and  teach  meanwhile 

"Twill  rest  upon  you  then. 
Love  her  howe'er  her  fate  be  cast* 

And  ever  faithful  do 
Your  duty  to  the  Empire  vast; 

Canadians,  be  true  I 


APPENDIX  I. 
Parliamentary  Titles. 

1-    Words  that  Precede  the  Name 
We  speak  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King,"  "  His 
Excellency   the    Governor-General,"  and   "His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor." 

The  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
other  cabinet  ministers  (whether  at  present  in 
office  or  retired)  have,  as  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian  Privy  Council,  the  right  to  be  styled  "  The 
Honourable."  Some,  however,  have  also  been 
made  members  of  the  British  Privy  Council, 
and  have,  therefore,  the  title,  "The  Right 
Honourable." 

The  provincial  premiers  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  councils  are  styled  "  The 
Honourable." 

A  member  of  the  Dominion  Senate  has  the 
title,  "The  Honourable  Senator." 

The  speakers  of  parliament  and  the  legisla- 
tures have  their  names  preceded  by  "The 
Honourable." 
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2.    Letters  that  Follow  the  Name. 
A  member   of   the   Dominion   parliament  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  letters  M.P.  (that  is, 
Member  of  Parliament). 

In  many  of  the  provinces  a  member  of  a 
provincial  legislature  employs  the  form  M.P.P. 
(that  is,  Member  of  Provincial  "  Parliament "). 
It  may  be  observed  that  we  do  not  now  apply 
the  term  "parliament"  to  a  provincial  legis- 
lature. Therefore,  it  would  be  more  correct, 
if  we  wrote  M.L.  (Member  of  Legislature)  or 
M.P.L.  (Member  of  Provincial  Legislature),  but 
these  forms  have  never  been  adopted. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  letters  used  are  M.L.A. 
(Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly). 

In  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia, 
where  there  are  two  houses  in  the  legislature, 
members  of  the  legislative  council  and  those 
of  the  legislative  assembly  are  sometimes  given 
the  distinguishing  titles  M.L.C.  and  M.L.A., 
respectively. 
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Suggestions  to  the  Teacher. 

This  book  is  intended  to  provide  two  years' 
work  in  the  subject.  During  the  first  year  the 
pupil  should  gain  a  general  acquaintance  with 
our  government  in  its  many  divisions  and  learn 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  unfamiliar 
terms.  The  second  year's  work  may  include,  in 
addition  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  topics 
treated  in  the  book  itself,  a  little  independent 
investigation  of  questions  of  a  more  advanced 
character.  A  short  list  of  such  questions  is 
given  under  Appendix  IV.  Many  others  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  consult  the  library 
(there  should  be  one  in  every  school),  the  news- 
papers, reports  of  governments  and  municipal 
councils,  and  their  parents  or  older  friends.  It 
will  probably  surprise  the  teacher  to  find  what 
an  interest  some  will  take  in  work  of  this  kind. 
If  a  meeting  of  a  mock  council  or  parliament 
can  be  organized  with  the  help  of  the  senior 
scholars,  the  interest  will  be  greatly  increased. 
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There  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  the 
most  famous  portions  of  the  political  poems  of 
Tennyson.  Certain  lines  in  them  express  so 
perfectly  some  of  the  maxims  of  government 
that  they  are  becoming  part  of  our  ordinary 
language. 

.  In  teaching  civics,  the  purpose  is  not  so  much 
to  load  the  pupil  with  knowledge,  as  to  inspire 
within  him  a  never-dying  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  Hence,  do  not  ask  him  to  learn 
by  heart  such  lists  as  occur  under  Topics  II 
and  XII.  Rather  let  him  acquire,  through 
frequent  reference,  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  them. 


APPENDIX  III. 
A  Brief  Bibliography. 

This  list  may  be  useful  to  the  teacher,  as  it  includes 
the  names  of  books  very  easily  obtained. 

I.    Necessary  Books. 

How  Canada  is  Governed,  Bourinot.  Contains  the 
British  North  America  Act  in  full. 

Canadian  Almanac  for  the  current  year.  Contains 
lists  of  British  and  Canadian  cabinet  ministers,  of 
members  of  parliament  and  legislatures,  of  judges  and 
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■herifTH,  and  of  municipalities  and  tlieir  officer)),  the 
customs  tiiriff  in  full,  and  an  ircount  of  the  Britinh 
Army,   tlie   British    Navy,   ana   the   Ciinndiiin   Ulilitia. 


a    Helpful  Books. 

27i«  English  Constitution,  Biigehot  Contnvsts  the 
British   and   American   systems   of  government. 

Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Judson.  Gives 
brief  accounts  of  the  constitutions  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europ<). 

School  Civics  toith  Civics  of  New  York  State,  Boynton. 
Contains  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  New 
York. 


3.    For  More  Advanced  Study. 

American  Commonwealth,  Bryce,  2  vols.     Interesting 
and  invaluable. 

Canadian  Anmuil  Review,  Hopkins.    The  volume  for 
each  year  gives  an  excellent  account  of   public  events. 


Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  3  vols. 

Life  of  Gladstone,  Morley,  2  vols. 

(These  two  books  shed  light  on  the  development  of 
the  English  constitu'^ion  in  the  niueteentli  century.) 
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Ths  Statute,  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Pr<nHnee 
Cop.es  of  special  Bt«tut«  may  bo  obtained  from  the 
vanous  government  office,,  or  from  the  King-,  printer, 
either  flw<M  or  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum. 
sjSli^oJ'"  nf*^*'  P;^""''''*^  ^y  ""»  Census  and 
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Subjects  for  Study. 

(For  Advanced  PupUa.j 

TOPIC  I. 

1.  Look  up  in  the  dictionary  or  elsewhere  the  meaning 
of  the  following:  aristocracy,  aristocratic,  democracy 
democratic,  oligarchy,  oligarchic,  amirchy,  anarchist, 
socialism,  socialist,  autocrat,  autocracy,  autocratic. 

2.  Find  out  the  names  of  the  rulere  of  the  creat 
powers  of  the  worid. 

3.  Discover  something  about  the  government  of  the 
countries  commonly  mentioned  in  the  newspapers. 

4.  Read  the  lives  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

5.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  form  of  government? 
Uive  your  reasona 

TOPIC  II 
I.  To  which  of  the  two.  the  Dominion  or  the  province 
belong  those  powers  which  are  not  definitely  assigned  m 
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ttie  eonatitution  ?    Show  how  our  constitution  diflen 
from  that  of  the  United  States  in  tliis  respect. 

2.  DiscuM  the  value  and  dangers  of  the  power  of 
disallowance. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  negotiations  that  led  up  to 
confederation. 

4.  "  The  laws  of  our  province  have  much  more  to  do 
with  our  ordinary  life  and  its  happiness  than  have  the 
laws  of  the  Dominion."    Discuss  this  statement 

6.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  ederal  constitu- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  of  Austral  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

TOPIC  IIL 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  govemors-genem'  af 
Canada  since  confederation. 

2.  Compare  the  duties  of  the  governor-general  of 
Canada  with  those  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  president  of  France. 

8.  What  would  be  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Canadian  as  governor-general  ? 

4.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  the  governor-general 
elected  by  popular  vote  ? 

6.  What  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
Senate? 

6.  How  do  you  think  the  Senate  could  best  be 
"reformed"? 

7.  What  difficulties  may  arise,  if  the  leader  of  the 
government  or  a  large  proportion  of  his  cabinet  belong 
to  the  Senate  ?  '^ 
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V  Read  over  the  q?eeoh  from  4Jie  throne  prm  at  tht 
opening  of  the  lut  eea^on  of  p«rli«nent,  and  makepotfs 
M  to  it's  form  and  oontenti. 

2.  What  ocOTeBp<»»^  »*  Washington  to  onr  -t^Mdn 
from  the  throne"? 

i.  Give  an  account  of  the  nsnal  proceedinge  in  the 
House  of  CommonB  on  the  opening  day  of  the  session. 

4  Discuss  thft  questtwi  of  the  supremacgr  of  the  Hmue 
of  Gommcma  in  our  system  of  government 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  duties  of  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Gommooa. 

6.  Describe  how  a  debate  is  amdueted  in  parliament. 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  of  comndttees  in  ^ 
work  of  the  House  1 

TOPIC  V. 

1.  Trace  briefly  the  origin  of  the  eaynet  ia 
hisl^ory. 

2.  Compare  our  wtbinet  with  the  American  cabinet, 
8.  What  tm  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ' 

Canadian  calwnet  as  an  instrument  of  government  1 
4.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  poBifcion  of! 

premier  under  our  system  and  that  of  a  president  undl 

the  American  system  ? 

6.  yhat  forwgn  natiwis  have  adopted  the  Bri^ 

calnnet  system  t 
6,  Why  is  it  necessary  that  ail  members  rf  the  ( 

should  he  in  agreemait  on  impOTtwt  qneitiflos  ? 
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TtoPIC  VL 

1.  Make  oat  a  liat  of  important  paUk  qnestiems  now 
b0(«»«  the  people  of  Canada. 

1  What  wionld  bo  the  result  in  onr  ayBtem  of  govern 
ment.  if  politieal  parties  ceased  to  exist  ? 

8.  What  are  the  advdiilages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
(lie  p<trty  system  of  government  7 

4.  What  18  a  coalition  government  ?  Have  we  ever 
had  a  ootdition  government  in  the  Dominion  ? 

6.  What  were  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties  at  the 
last  Dominion  elections  ? 

''   6.  Write  an  article  favouring  the  policy  of  one  of  the 
Mrtiea. 

TOPIC  vn. 

J.  Find  how  long  the  last  session  of  parliament  lasted. 
Indicate  briefly  what  business  was  done  daring  the 
Moaion. 

l.On  what  dates  and   in  what  years  are  fedoal 
elections  held  in  Uie  United  States  1 
',  8.  What   would   be   the   resalt   in    onr   system  of 
fevernment,  if  elections  were  held  on  fixed  dates  as  in 
the  United  States? 

4  How  many  parliaments  have  we  had  since  con- 
federation ?  Find  what  was  the  length  of  each  and  the 
year  of  dissolution. 

6.  What  are  the  names  of  the  pemiers  since  eon- 
federation?    How  did  each  come  to  give  up  t^eef 

6.  Give  an  account  of  a  by-eleetiob,  if  one  haa  bean 
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TOPIC  vin 

1.  What  are  the  names  of  the  present  memben  of  the 
cabinet  and  their  departments  ? 

8.  Describe  the  system  of  "  patronage  "  and  its  evils. 

3.  Is  management  by  a  board  of  commisMoners  an 
advantage  in  the  case  of  a  puUic  enterprise  ? 

4i  Give  a  brief  account  of  our  militia  system. 

5.  What  difficulties  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
civil  service  ? 

6.  Discuss  the  problem  of  "  strikes." 

7.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  our 
railway  and  canal  systema 

TOPIC  IX. 

1.  What  are  the  dangers  of  a  heavy  national  debt? 
What  is  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  of  Canada  ? 

2.  What  is  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Dominion  ? 
Mention  the  important  items  of  the  expenditure.. 

3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  adopt  a  system  of  direct 
taxation  for  the  Dominion?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

4.  Discuss  briefly  the  Canadian  tariff  question. 

6.  Make  a  note  of  the  important  points  in  the  last 
budget  speech. 

6.  How  are  customs  and  excise  duties  collected  ? 

TOPIC  X. 

1.  Tell  how  you  would  proceed  at  the  bank  in 
depositing  money  and  in  witiidrawing  it 

2.  What  are  the  merits  of  the  Canadian  banking  system? 
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TOPIC  XI 

1.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  provincial  executive 
and  what  are  their  departments? 

a  What  are  the  policies  of  the  political  parties  in 
provincial  matters? 

8.  Whit  axie  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  of 
Dominion  subsidies  to  the  provinces  ? 

4  Would  it  be  better  if  the  Dominion  and  the 
provincial  political  parties  were  entirely  separate  from 
each  other? 

TOPIC  XII. 

1.  What  is  the  name,  size  and  population  of  your 
municipality  ? 

2.  Write  a  brief  history  of  your  municipality  since  its 
OTj^ization. 

8.  Describe  its  physical  features  and  its  industriea. 
4  Who  are  the  members  of  the  council  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  municipal  election. 

6.  What  are  the  important  questions  in  municipal 
politics  ? 

r.  Mention  some  of  the  property  exempt  frou 
taxation  in  your  municipality. 

a  What  are  the  chief  items  in  the  expenditure  of 
your  municipality?  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure.    Is  your  municipality  in  debt? 

9.  Describe  the  method  of  assessment  in  your  innni- 
eipalhy. 
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TOPIC  xra. 


1.  In  what  judicial  district  do  you  live  ?  Who  is  the 
Aenff?  Who  are  the  judges  of  the  county  court? 
What  IS  the  name  of  the  nearest  place  where  court  is 
usually  held  ? 

2.  Write  a  note  on  the  police  force  of  your  muni- 
cipality. 

3.  Mention  an  important  case  that  has  gone  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  England  for  final  decision. 

TOPIC  XIV. 

1.  Describe  your  school  and  grounda  What  was  the 
cost  of  the  building?  What  improvements  are  most 
needed,  and  how  much  would  they  probably  cost? 
What  has  been  the  cost  of  the  furniture  and  equipment 
of  your  schoolroom  ? 

2.  How  much  money  does  your  school  district  (division 
to  section)  receive  in  grants,  and  what  is  its  expenditure  ? 
What  is  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  ? 

3.  Where  is  the  nearest  high  school  (collegiate  institute 
or  academy)  ?     Tell  what  you  can  about  it 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  university  or  universities  of 
the  province,  and  of  the  agricultural  college. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  f 


The  War-time  Election  of  1917. 


Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  the 
Parliament  elected  in  1911  was  not  dissolved  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  but  its  term  was  extended 
to  six  years.  Dissolution  took  place  and  an 
election  was  held  in  1917.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  election  a  special  Act,  called  the  War-time 
-  Elections  Act,  was  ir  force.  It  suspended  some 
parts  of  the  Dominion  Elections  Act  and  made 
certain  special  provisions.  The  most  important 
of  these  provisions  were  : 

No  person  was  allowed  to  vote,  if  he  became 
a  British  subject  after  March,  1902,  and  was 
born  in  a  country  at  war  with  us,  or  was  born 
elsewhere  in  Europe  and  his  mother  tongue  was 
th    language  of  a  coimtry  at  war  with  us. 

A  woman  having  the  same  qualifications  as 
those  required  in  the  case  of  male  voters,  was 
entitled  to  vote,  if  she  was  the  wife,  widow, 
mother,  sister  or  daughter  of  a  soldier  or  nurse 
on  active  service  with  the  Canadian  or  British 
forces. 


CANADIAN  OlVIOa. 

Enumerators  were  appointed  under  the  Act  to 
enter  on  the  voters'  list  the  names  of  all  persons 
qualified  to  vote.  Candidates  were  nominated 
on  Notrember  19th  and  polUng  took  place  on 
December  17th.  In  the  larger  cities  the  poll 
was  opened  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  was 
closed  at  the  usual  hour.  (See  page  73).  Polling 
places  were  provided  overseas  to  enable  the 
soldiers  and  nurses  to  cast  the^  votea 
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AeeUnuttion,  68 
Agrionltanl  Collage,  170 
Aldunuui,  114 
AaMMment  roll,  121 
Anditor-gencnl,  93 

B»llot,  70,  75,  77 

Buks,97 

Bill,  22, 27.  86,  87,  4S 

Board  of  control,  128 

Borrowing.  125, 153, 154,  1«7, 

Briboiy,  61 

Badgtt,  98 

Biuin«M  MMMment,  129 

By-«leetion,  74 

By-I»w,  120,  126, 180 

C»binet,  25,  47,  61,  80,  Ifll 
Campaign,  68,  SO 
Candidat*.  69.  68 
OanTaaa,  60 
Oannu,  43 
City,  112, 113 
CiTil  Sorvioe,  84 
Clerk,  SO,  104,  119 
Cloattre,  75 
Colleotor,  Ug 
,  Committeea,  34,  35 
Common*,  Hoiue  of,  26,  29,  39, 
Ooiuolidated  fnnd,  93 
Ooniolidated  aohools,  149 
Constable,  143 

Conetitaency,  44,  61 
Constitation,  18 
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ConTention,  58 
Coroner,  136 
Council,  114,  119,  125 
County,  113,  126,  162,  166 
ConrUof  law,  131,  140 
Court  of  reviiion,  123 
Crown,  62 
Crown  ciilony,  8 
Currency,  95 
Cuitonu  dntiea,  88 

Debate,  33 
Defendant,  134 
Diullow,  16,  24 
Dinolntion,  66,  67 
Diitrict,  113,  130,  146,  1S4 
Divinon,  34 
Dominion,  12,  16,  17 
Dominion!,  7 

Education,  Department  of,  151 

Kdacation,  Board  of,  163 

Elections,  70,  106,  118,  146,  168 

Excise,  93 

Executive  Council,  102 

Exemptions,  123 

ExUmal  Afiairs,  84 

Federal  system,  10 

Gerrymander.  62 
Goremment,  3,  20,  25,  46 
GoTernor-general.  21,  62,  64 
Guelph,  128 
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Immigration,  IS 

Inooiiio,  117,  121,  I2S,  I'jg 
IndemDity,  M,  ]04 
iHue,  S7 

Jn'y,  I»l,  IM 

Jaitice  of  the  pmce,  1.17 

King,  9,  21 

^*nd«,  erown,  110 

^Wi  27,  131 

J****'  of  gorernmant,  aa,  •>-, 

W>l*tian,  20 

W'^lature,  lOS 

Li<"utenant-Go»enior,  lui '  103 

Mini.ter,  49,  79,  102;  rfeputy 

Mint,  96 

Muiiicip,!  government,  ll> 
Aluuicipal  boar.1, 102,  igfl 

Nation,  2,  7 
Nominstiuu,  68,  6'J 

Obatrnotion,  66 
Oppoaitiun,  fig 
Order-in-oouncil,  B-2 

Pardon,  140 
Parlianunt,  21 
Party,  66,  107 
Plaintiff,  134 
PK  iform,  57 

Police  magi.trate,  137 

Policy,  57 

Poll  tax,  124 

Power  Commiuion,  1 10 

Precedent,  18 

Preferential  tariff,  92 

P^Muer,  47,  48,  80, 101,  102 
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Privjr  Coauoil,  18,  «2,  142 
Pmrogatinn,  66 
Pnitectorate,  8 
'  ProWBoe,  11,  13,18,  100 

Quebec,  41 

Railway  oommiuinn,  83 

KmI  property,  II7,  K'9 

R«»unt,  73 

K"v.,  114,  125;  deputy    ,2, 

Returning  officer,  68 ;    deputy,  « 

!<chool  lection,  146,  162 

Senate,  24,  38 

Separate  aohoola.  Is,  166 

Session,  64 

Slieriff,  143 
79,       Speaker,  29,  104 

Speech  from  throne,  31,  Im 
Statute^  27, 133 
Statute  labour,  124 
Subsidy,  108 
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